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DIPLOMATIC AKD CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 



Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington^ D. C.^ Wednesday^ January 19, 1916. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs met at 10.30 a. m., Hon. Henry 
D. Flood (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. There are a great many items in this bill here 
that have been passed from year to year, and in addition to that 
there are a great manjr increases asked for, and some items are left 
out that were appropriated last year and some entirely new items. 

I want to submit to the members of the committee the question of 
whether they desire to go over the whole bill or whether they desire 
to go over only the increases and decreases and new items, together 
with the reasons for them. I realize that there are a great many new 
members on the committee and they might want to go into the ques- 
tions of the appropriations that have been made for a good many 
vears. 

V 

I think it well to take up this bill and have it reported as soon as 
possible. There is going to be an effort made to get all things 
through and get an early adjournment of Congress. I do not know, 
of course, whether that will be done, but it certainly won't be done 
unless we get to work on the appropriation bills. 

Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Slayden is here and wants to make 
a statement in regard to one of the items. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, A EEFBESENTATIVE 
IN GONGBESS FBOM THE STATE OF TEXAS. 

The Chapman. Wliat is that, Mr. Slayden? 

Mr. Slayden. It is on page 1236, down at the bottom. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes ; near the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Slayden. It recommends an appropriation for the Interna- 
tional Parliamentary Union — for the nineteenth conference of the 
International Parliamentary Union. 

The Chairman. Oh, I see. That is an appropriation for holding 
a conference of the International Parliamentary Union. 

Mr. Slayden. Yes. I want to suggest as an appropriation the 
same appropriation as provided for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1915, or a continuation of that appropriation, which, I think, under 
the language of the act, is still available possibly, because it says 
"for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the nineteenth con- 
ference of the International Parliamentary Union," etc. That 
union — ^that is, the conference of the union — could not be held be- 
cause of the condition in Europe that made it impossible. 
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The Chairman. That appropriation reverted to the Treasury and 
is not available now. 

Mr. Slayden. I want to suggest a slight change in the language. 
I want to suggest that it be made to read something like this : " Nine- 
teenth Conference, International Parliamentary Union. For de- 
fraying the expenses while in the United States.'' 

The reason for that change is this, that when they expected to 
hold it here before they expected to hold it in conjunction with 

The Chairman (interposing). What page is that on, Mr. Slayden ? 

Mr. Cooper. Twelve hundred and thirty-six. 

Mr. Slayden. Twelve hundred and thirty- six; yes. 

The Chairman. I meant of the bill. 

Mr. Cooper. It is at the bottom of the page. 

The Chairman. I did not mean that estimate, Mr. Cooper, but 
the bill. 

Mr. Cooper. I do not know what that is. I did not look that up. 

Mr. Rogers. It is on page 17, 1 think, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Slayden. At the time the conference was in contemplation it 
was the desire of the various groups throughout Europe that the 
conference be held in the city of Ottawa; but, of course, that has 
gone into the discard, if I may use a figure of speech which I am 
sure all you gentlemen understand perfectly. It is necessary on that 
account, I think, to reconstruct slightly the language. 

The Chairman. The language you aesire to have reconstructed is 
on page 23 of this bill. 

Mr. Slayden. I do not know. I have not seen the bill. Page 23, 
Mr. Cooper says. 

Mr. Cooper. It is at the bottom of the page, the last paragraph. 

Mr. Slayden. 1 do not think so much as $75,000 is necessary at 
all, and I do not propose any such amount as that. 

The Chairman. $iO,000 is what the bill proposes. 

Mr. Cooper. That is on page 22. 

Mr. Slayden. On page 22? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

The Chairman. Page 22 or page 23 ? 

Mr. Cooper. I beg your pardon ; it is page 23. 

Mr. Slayden. Down at the bottom, on page 23, is the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes ; that is right. 

Mr. Slayden. At the bottom of the page, there, I suggest why 
that language should be changed. Now, if I may be indulged for 
just a moment, I want to say that this conference met from year to 
year until it was interrupted by circumstances beyond the control of 
the conference and beyond the control of the various groups in- 
volved, and conferences were held at places like The Hague, Brus- 
sels, Ijondon, Berlin, Budapest, and other places in Europe, and, 
of course, Paris. 

At the last confei*ence the various foreign groups, without excep- 
tion, wanted to come to the United States for the next conference. 
They had a very cogent and compelling reason for that. That rea- 
son is this : That they wattted a ground upon which the conference 
of the various legislative bodies of the Governments might meet in 
an environment that wowM not be so strongly suggestive of the war 
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and its consequences, and where they might fairlv and calmly con- 
sider questions for the preservatioil of the peac# of the world. 

I have a few letters addressed to me as pcwsfdent of the American 
group, all expressing the hope that the conference will be held here 
in Washington, and it is hoped that it will be held some time during 
the year 1916, although I do not know when it will be held. I think, 
therefore, that it will be well not to fix a specific date. I regard it, 
and so do the Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, and Mr. Root, 
former Secretary of State and former Senator from the State of 
New York, and other eminent men, that the conference should be 
held in the United States. 

It is one of the most important bodies of men, extraofficial, so to 
speak, in the whole world. More than 3,000 members of the various 
legislative divisions of various Governments of the Avorld are repre- 
sented. Every Government in Europe which has a parliament — and 
T believe all have a parliament now, even Russia has — every Gov- 
ernment in Europe is represented in that body, and in each of these 
countries there is a group headquarters. There is one in Japan and 
one in China. Our sister republics to the south of us are the only 
people, I believe, who have not come in, and some of them have 
expressed a desire to do so. 

I think it would be wise — and the Secretary of State specifically 
recommends it in a letter to me, w^hich I have at my office, approving 
the idea (this letter was written last summer) and telling me to rec- 
ommend an appropriation, and, as I said, I think it would be wise to 
have this language read as follows : 

"For defraying the expenses while in the United States of the 
International Parliamentary Union." I do not know whether you 
want to use the word " reappropriate." You may use whatever 
word you wish, of course; but I suggest that the language be to 

"reappropriate $ for the purpose of defraying the expenses 

while in the United States of the International Parliamentary 
Union in Washington in 19 — ." I think it better to leave out the 
year, because we can not tell when the conference will be held. 

The Chairman. This appropriation runs to the 1st of January, 
1918? 

Mr. Slayden. Yes. 

The Chairman. If this language is adopted, the appropriation will 
be available December 31, 1917. 

Mr. Cooper. It is for the calendar. 

The Chairman. For the calendar year; yes. 

Mr. Slayden. Oh, the calendar year. I think that will be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Cooper. Where is that language ? 

Mr. Slayden. Pages 23 and 24. Then, Mr. Chairman, the only 
change I suggest would be to strike out the words " in Washington 
in 1915." I would make it read " in the United States," because these 
other Governments have always extended extraordinary courtesies to 
the delegates and the conference. I have had the pleasure of attend- 
ing only two conferences — one at Brussels and the other at The 
Hague — and in both cases the State railways — which we have not, 
fortunately, I think — ^were directed by the Government to extend 
courtesies to the conference. I think we should perhaps have a com- 
mittee meet these gentlemen in New York when they arrive and 
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escort them down here, where this conference is to be held, or where 
it should be held, and I think $40,000 will be more than ample. 

The Chairman. Would you not strike out the words "Washing- 
ton City" in the second line? 

Mr. Slayden. In the third line of that paragraph, yes; and sub- 
stitute for " in Washington City " " in the United States." " To k 
held in 1916 " can not be inserted, because, I think, it is extremely 
improbable when the conference will meet. 

Mr. Cooper. You would not want to change that, because that 
identifies the act. Why not leave that, and down at the bottom insert 
" For the purpose of a meeting, to be held at such a time in the 
United States " 

Mr. Slayden. Would you not run into the auditor there? That 
specifically limits the expenditure to a certain year. 

The Chairman. That is different. He proposes to put in an 
amendment to take care of the trips which the delegates will take 
about the country. 

Mr. Slayden. Oh, no. That is within the discretion of the com- 
mittee. My idea was to bring them to Washington from New York 
and return them to New Yorlc, and also to take care of them while 
here. 

Mr. Miller. Why not insert there " available for expenditures iii 
the United States "'? 

Mr. Cooper. Would not that be inconsistent with the second line ? 

Mr. Miller. No; because by that you are identifying the act- You 
are making an appropriation made in a certain act available later ifl 
the act. 

Mr. Slayden. That is right. 

Mr. Cooper. Do you think that will cover the point? The ques- 
tion arises in my mind as to whether the auditor will not hold that 
the expenditure of a dollar outside of the city of Washington for the 
purpose of caring for these visitors was unauthorized. 

Mr. Miller. Can not you reappropriate the money for expenses 
•• within the United States " and have it available for these purposes? 

Mr. Slayden. I think that is all right. 

The Chairman. As I understand, Mr. Slayden, you only want this 
money expended for this specific purpose — ^to pay the expenses from 
New York down here? 

Mr. Slayden. That is for the committee to determine. 

The Chairman. When this committee had this matter up before, 
they were unwilling to make an appropriation of this money to be 
used in taking trips all over the country. 

Mr. Slayden. That is my view, too. 

The Chairman. How would you cover that? 

Mr. Slayden. Oh, I would have you limit it to the actual expenses 
of the conference in the city of Washington and in the committee's 
expenses in going to New York and returning from New York here 
with the delegates and then returning the delegates to New York. 

The Chairman. You can make an amendment authorizing the ex- 
penses of these delegates to and from the city of Washington from 
New York. 

Mr. Miller. Some might come in at Boston. 

Mr. Slayden. Well, make it " to and from the ports of arrival." 
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Mr. Miller. " To the place of meeting." 

Mr. Slatden. Yes ; that is all right. That is the idea, and I think 
t ought^to be incorporated in the bill. 
The Chairman. All right, we will consider that. 
Mr. Slayden. I think these slight changes should be made. 

STATEMEITT OF WILBUR J. CARE, ESQ., DIRECTOR OF THE 
CONSULAR SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, of the State Department, is 
lere, and I thought we would get him to explain some of the in- 
creases that are asked for in this bill ; and some of them probably the 
Secretary of State will have to come down and give some explana- 
tion of. 

I believe it would be well to get Mr. Carr to take up the items in 
pvhich the increases are asked, in the order in which they appear 
lere; and, of course, if any members of the committee want to ask 
ibout other increases you can give an explanation of that, too. 

Mr. Carr. Very well. 

The Chairman. Mr. Carr, you will please tell the committee why 
these increases are needed in the bill this year. The first item in the 
3ill is an increase of $25,000 for charges d'affaires ad interim and vice 
consuls. 

Mr. Carr. The increase there is made necessary because the act of 
February 5^ 1915, applied to vice consuls the provisions of law for- 
merly applicable only to charges d'affaires; so that when the consul 
is away on leave, within the time prescribed by the State Depart- 
ment and the law, and the vice consul is placed in charge of the office, 
he receives compensation at the rate of one-half of the salary of the 
consul ; that is to say, in addition to whatever compensation he may be 
receiving as clerk or other officer he is, by this act, given additional com- 
pensation from the Treasury to make his total compensation equal to 
one-half of the consul's salary. There has been no existing appro- 
priation to provide for this compensation; hence it was necessary to 
ask you to increase the amount of this item in order to cover that 
allowance provided for by the law of February, 1915. We do not 
know whether it will be $25,000, and do not know whether it will be 
less or more ; but we think this amount of $25,000 is adequate for the 
purpose, based upon the estimates which we have been able to make. 

Mr. Cooper. On what page of the bill is that? 

The Chairman. The nrst page. 

Mr. Temple. It is page 4. 

The Chairman. Page 4 of the bill, Mr. Cooper. You had better 
explain fully the provisions of the new law of February, 1915. 

Mr. Carr. To go back of the law of February, 1915 — prior to that 
law the vice consul had no salary allowed to him whatsoever except 
such salary as the President might direct be paid to him put of the 
salary of the consul himself, so that when a consul went on leave of 
absence, either he had to leave his vice consul without any salary or 
had to make an agreement with him by which the consul would pay 
him a stipulated part of the consul's salary, or the vice consul would 
waive his right to any share of the salary. What happened was this : 
In the first place, very few consuls, on going on leave of absence 
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or being absent under orders of the Secretary of State, ^elt lii.^.^ 
giving up hal:^ o:f their salaries. This was chiefly because at U.- 
particular time fhey needed as much salary as tjhey could draw t< 
cover necessary expenses incurred in traveling while absent fror. 
their post. Undjer this arrangement there were disagreements, mis 
understandings, and controversies, which were not only annoy iiii: 
but destructive of good feeling and efficiency in the service. Beside- 
the practice was aosolutely not right in principle, because when ^i 
consul goes away from his post and the vice consul is placed ir 
charge the vice consul is obliged to keep up the prestige of the offii e. 
which he can not do without salary. This is especially true no v. 
when we are placing young American men in the positions of vi^ ^ 
consul. They go out into foreign countries with no salary at all oi 
with only such salary as they may be paid for services as cleik 
When in charge of the consulates in the absence of the consul, am 
burdened with all of the responsibilities, they deserve additional com- 
pensation, and, indeed, must have it, because they are subjected t - 
additional expense. On the other hand, the consul must have his owi^ 
salary if he is to obtain benefit and rest during his vacation. To 
carry out tlie law some increase of appropriation is necessary in thi? 
item to pay salaries of vice consuls during the absence of the consuls. 

The Chairman. The next item is on page 5. 

Mr. Carr. Yes; the next item is on page 5. "Salaries of secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service," an estimated increase of $1,500 over 
the existing appropriations. This increase is recommended for the 
following reason : The acts of February 5, 1915, classifying the sec- 
retaryships in the Diplomatic Service made five classes of secretaries, 
with salaries ranging from $3,000 down to $lo200. There were fiv^ 
in the $1,200 class. Now, it is the opinion of the Department of 
State, after a year's operation under that statute, that $1,200 is en- 
tirely too small for a secretary, and that we would be better off with 
fpur classes than we would be with five; that, is, we would have a 
much greater latitude of administration. 

We are, therefore, asking you to abolish class 5, and to appropri- 
ate $1,500 more and combine the offices now in class 5 with the offices 
in class 4. 

Mr. Harrison. That is a change of, existing law ? 

Mr. Carr. That is a change of existing law; and yet, I think, the 
existing law need not be changed. If you appropriate for an addi- 
tional amount of money, the money could be applied to all of the 
officers in classes 1, 2, 3, and 4, omitting the officers for class 5. And 
if you made no change in the law except to increase the appropria- 
tion, the President, could assign the salaries tp four classes instead 
of five. 

Mr. Harrison. This does not show on its face that it is a change 
in the existing law. 

Mr. Carr. No. It could be done in t^is way. Congress leaves in 
the President the discretion of assigning to these different classifica- 
tions the number of men in each. If we had^ the additional money 
the President, instead of assigning 4 men to class 5, could assign 
them to class 4, and class 5, so far as he j^as concerned, would be 
simply a paper classification. Therefore it would not change the 
law in that respect. 
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The Chairman. Toward the end of that page it says an additional 
sum of $7,500. 

Mr. Carr- That was the appropriation qarried in the bill last year, 
but that can be eliminated from this, and should be eliminated. 
Mr. Cooper. What was that to be eliminated? 
The Chairman. It is to be eliminated from the $157,500. 
Mr. Cooper. The whole proviso? 
The Chairman. The whole proviso, yes. 
Mr. Carb. The whole language? 

The Chairman. Yes. It should be omitted from the bill as intro- 
duced in the House, and make an appropriation of $159,000. 
Mr. Foss. The $7,500 included in that $157,500 above? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

The next item is " transportation of diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers in going to and returning from their posts," On what page is 
that ? 

Mr. Carr. Page 9. 
The Chairman. It is en page 9, yes. 

Mr. Carr. The existing law, which is a provision in the appropria- 
tion act, provides that diplomatic and consular officers traveling to 
and from their posts or under the orders of the Secretary of State 
shall receive an allowance of 5 cents a mile to cover the cost of travel- 
ing expenses. That operates in this way: On a journey of compara- 
tively short length 5 cents a mile does not cover the actual traveling 
expenses, and on a steamer journey, we will say, across the Atlantic or 
the Pacific, 5 cents a mile more than covers the cost of transportation 
of the officer himself. The great difficulty is that the 5 cents a mile 
makes no provision whatsoever for the transfer of the officer's house- 
hold effects, or his family, or anything except his own personal trans- 
portation and light personal baggage. 

Now, that works great hardship, particularly upon a consular 
officer who is likely to be ordered from one place to another on com- 
paratively short notice, as is necessary and usual in the service. He 
has. to brealc up his household ; usually sell his furniture at a sacrifice ; 
and advance the cost of transporting his wife and perhaps several 
children. He may have to carry household effects with him, because 
he may not be able to get satisfactory new ones in the place to which 
he is going; or, if he is able to get them there, he will at least have 
to sell out his old furniture and buy new furniture to replace it. 
That is a source of very great expense and hardship upon a man 
who is receiving, say, a salary of $2,000 or $3,000 or $4,000, where the 
journey is anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000 miles. 

We think in the department that, in justice t;o the officers them- 
selves, the Government ought to adopt the plan which other govern- 
ments have been compelled to adopt of paying the cost of transfer- 
ring the officer, his actual expenses, whenever necessary to transfer 
bim from one post to another. 

Mr. Cooper. When traveling under the orders of the Secretary of 
State, is it likely or not that diplomatic officers might be sent on mis- 
sions without any idea of their remaining permanently ; that is, that 
they would go on the mission and then come right back, and tha|b 
in going on such mission they might be required to go through what 
is now the war zone, and that trip through there could not. be. made, 
on 5 cents a mile, could it? 
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Mr. Carr. Of course ; traveling in the war zone could not be con- 
sidered on any mileage basis at all; but, fortunately, in operating 
under the existing law, we have a decision of the Comptroller of t5a« 
Treasury which enables us to pay actual expenses instead of mileagr^. 
on journeys other than those between an omcer's home and his post. 
Otherwise we could not fully reimburse the officers at all. 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. Carr, you do not propose to transport tlit 
whole family? 

Mr. Carr. What we propose is to pay such transportation expenst^ 
of the officer and his family and his household effects as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe by regulations. 

Mr. Harrison. You think that the President should be author- 
ized to prescribe such resolutions as would enable him to pay the 
expenses of an officer's family as well as himself? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; and I would like to make this point. The diplo- 
matic or consular officer has about the smallest provision made for 
him for traveling expenses of any officers in the Gfovernment service- 
The officers in the civil service are paid their actual expenses. The 
Army and Navy officers get 8 cents a mile when traveling in the 
United States, and when traveling abroad they get certain other 
expenses. 

Mr. Harrison. But the expenses of their families are not paid, 
are they, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. I do not find that they are. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you know of any cases where the expenses of 
the family are paid? 

Mr. Carr. I do not know of any in the United States. But I do 
know that in the foreign service of other principal countries of the 
world a most elaborate provision is made for the expenses of the 
diplomatic and consular officers. That is true of France, Italy, Great 
Britain, Germany, and other principal nations. They do that be- 
cause they find it necessary. It is nothing more than a businesslike 
arrangement. 

Mr. Foss. I think the Army rate is 7 cents a mile, unless it has 
been changed within the last year or so. 

Mr. Carr. The latest regulation I have found provides for 8 cents 
a mile. 

Mr. Temple. Is there any allowance for baggage? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; there is an allowance for baggage, especially on 
foreign travel. The allowance for baggage is according to rank, in 
case of naval officers traveling outside of the limits of the United 
States. 

If the gentlemen of this committee do not find themselves willing 
to embark upon the policy of paying the traveling expenses of an 
officer's family, or part of his family, I beg of you to consider very 
carefully, if you will, the question of paying at least the actual ex- 
penses of the officer's transportation, including effects, because the 
mileage allowance is not applicable to the foreign service. It may 
do very well in the United States, where the railroads and steam- 
boats charge a uniform fare, but the expense of traveling in foreign 
countries is a very different matter, and in some far-away country, 
like Persia, for instance, an officer's journey requires the hire of a 
horse or mule, or two or three, and packing his possessions on the 
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icks of the animals and going off into the interior to his post. Cer- 
linly such travel as that can not be made for 5 cents a mile. I wish 
. might be possible to pay the entire actual transportation expenses 
f an officer, his family, and his household effects, subject to such 
egulations as the President may prescribe, in order to insure the 
roper expenditure of the Government funds. 
Mr. Porter. Would 5 cents a mile pay this expense ? 
Mr. Carr. Oh, no; 5 cents a mile will barely pay the steamer 
ransportation expenses of a single man. 
IVlr. Porter. Well, you are asking for 5 cents a mile. 
Mr. Carr. We are asking you to abolish the 5 cents a mile and 
nake provision for the payment of actual expenses. 
Mr. Porter. In what way will you ascertain this expense? 
Mr. Carr. By jfirst prescribing the necessary regulations in accord- 
ance with which the officer is bound to submit his account, and then 
by carefully auditing the account, and thus keeping the expenses 
within proper limits, just as is now done in paying the actual travel- 
ing expenses of officers in the United States and in auditing the 
expense vouchers of civil servants traveling throughout the United 
States. All the departments of the Government have travel regula- 
tions and travel vouchers, in which certain things are specified as 
allowable and other things not allowable, and such as are allowable 
must be properly substantiated on receipts and affidavits. These 
expense vouchers are audited on the basis of a proper economical 
administration of travel expense ; and it is upon the same basis that 
the traveling expenses of diplomatic and consular officers, under the 
provision we are asking for, could be determined and handled. 

Mr. Porter. This would make it largely discretionary with the 
Department of State? 

Mr. Carr. It would make it discretionary with the department, 
but under regulations which the President would lay down or pre- 
scribe. These regulations would naturally follow the regulations 
of the departmental civil service of the Government plus some pro- 
vision for the officer's family, or a certain limited number of mem- 
bers of the officer's family, and a limited amount of household 
effects and baggage. 

Mr. Porter. Don't you think we should place some limit on that, 
so that the Department of State's discretionary powers should be 
brought within proner limits? 
Mr. Carr. Possiblv. 

Mr. Porter. Is there not some danger of favoritism ? 
Mr. Carr. Oh, no ; there is no favoritism ; none at all. 
You must lay down a hard and fast regulation in the first place ; 
otherwise you would be deluged and swamped with applications for 
a larger allowance. These regulations should be based upon the best 
experience of the departments of the Government. If this is done, I 
think the trouble you apprehend will be obviated, and these regula- 
tions can be let stand imtil such time as it was found advisable to 
modify them. If any modification should be found necessary, the 
President would have the power to modify them, if he saw fit to do it ; 
and then such regulations should be open to the consideration of Con- 
gress or the committees of Congress at any time, if they thought it 
necessary to consider them. 
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Mr. Porter. Why is it necessary to drag in the President in a 
minor matter of this sort? Can not the Secretary of State handle 
the matter ? 

Mr. Carr. The Secretary of State could do it, but it is a perfectlv 
natural thing for the President to make such regulations, because th-. 
President is, by law, given the power to make regulations for the con- 
trol of the Consular Service and the Diplomatic Service, and the Sec- 
retary of State is not empowered to do so. The Secretary of Stute 
administers the regulations. 

Mr. RoGKRS. Do each of the departments regulate their own ex- 
penditures for travel? 

Mr. Carr. The}' do it by regulations governing travel, and such 
regulations in regard to the foreign service might very properly 
emanate from the President, because he prescribes all general regu- 
lations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service. 

Mr. Foss. The Secretary does it all, anyway, does he not? 

Mr. Carr. The Secretary does it all ? 

Mr. Foss. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. The Secretary of State proposes it all, and the President 
makes such modifications dM may suggest themselves to him, and he 
very often makes modifications. 

The Chairman. Did you ask Mr. Carr a question, Mr. Cooper? 

Mr. Cooper. No. The Government can very easily secure printed 
copies of the transportation tariffs or rates that are applicable in this 
country and in foreign countries. And then could be prescribed 
rules or regulations to the effect that the auditing officer should take 
these printed tariffs and audit the transportation vouchers or ac- 
counts according to them; and if they agreed, the account would be 
audited. 

Mr. Temple. If you send a consular officer into Tibet, you have 
to equip an expedition and send them in ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, if necessary. Such unusual cases could be covered 
by special regulations prescribed by the President. In going into a 
place like Tibet much more than usual should be allowed for house- 
hold effects. Transportation for a family should also be provided. 

Mr. Temple. About what would it require? 

Mr. Carr. Let me illustrate that. We transferred an officer from 
Washington to Hongkong. His expenses for himself and wife 
were $820.50. The Government reimbursed him at the rate of 5 
cents a mile, or $587.80, leaving the officer to suffer a personal loss 
of $232.70, plus any cost of transporting household effects and bag- 
gage that he may have had. 

Mr. Huddleston. What was the cost of the transportation of the 
pfficer alone — ^independently of his wife? 

Mr. Carr. It was al?out*$4;10 or $115— about half of the $820 or 
thereabouts. 

The cost of transportation of an officer and his wife from London 
to Naples was $200, of which the Government reimbursed but $67.G5. 
I know tliat officer, and; I know that he travels very modestly and 
ig careful with his expenses. The reason I say that is that it seems 
like i;athei: an expensive jpurney from London to Naples, but I know 
it is accurate, because I know the officer is economical and careful, 
and he would not incur unusual or excessive expenditures. 
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Mr. Foss. That $67 is 5 cents a mile? 

Mr. Carr. Yes ; it is 5 cents a mile via the most direct route. 
Mr. Porter. Have you any more illustrations? 
Mr. Carr. I have some instances where officers received reimburse- 
ment of more than their actual cost of transportation. I haven't 
that here, but I have it tabulated in my office, showing both where the 
Government's reimbursement exceeded the outlay of the officer for 
his ow^n expense. But when you add the cost of transporting a 
man's wife you get away beyond the present Government allowance. 
A consul was transferred from Naples to Gotenborg. His traveling 
expenses were $283, and the Government reimbursed him in a total 
sum of only $95.85, at the rate of 5 cents a miie. Another consul 
was recently transferred from a post near the scene of military 
operations in Europe to a post outside of Europe. The transfer was 
imperative for public reasons. The transportation service made it 
necessary -for the officer to wait in one place 10 days and in another 
place 4 days. He had a family of 4 persons. Yet notwithstanding 
these unusual and heavy expenses, the Government reimbursed the 
consul only to the extent of 5 cents a mile for his own travel alone,, 
leaving him to bear all the expense of transporting his family and 
household effects and paying large hotel bills made necessary by 
present abnormal conditions. That is not just. We require officers 
to travel from one post to another like soldiers, and yet the present 
law forces them to pay out of their own pockets the expense of mov- 
ing their families and possessions. The Government should pay all 
these reasonable expenses. A careful analysis of travel-expense ac- 
counts of a number of consuls shows that, as a rule, the present 
allowance of 5 cents a mile fails to reimburse the actual outlay of an 
unmarried consular officer by from $0,002. to $0.10 a mile ; and that 
where the officers were married the outlay was from $0,006 to $1.02 
a mile more than the governmental allowance at the rate of 5 cents. 
Mr. Harrison. You propose now to place it within the power of 
the Government to adjust these matters; is that it? 

Mr. Carr. To pay actual expenses under strict regulations and 
also to make a consul an allowance for the transportation of his 
family and baggage. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you know of any reason in the world why mile- 
age should be allowed instead of actual expenses; any reason in favor 
of it? 
Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. I would like to hear it. 

Mr. Carr. It is that every disbursing officer wants to pay mileage,, 
because it is easier for him to make the audit. He gets his distances 
from the official travel tables, as, for example, the distance from 
Washington to Liverpool or London, which is so many miles^ and he 
simply multiplies by 5 cents, and the account is audited. On the other 
hand, in paying actual expenses, the auditor must make a careful 
audit of every item, which is a longer and more difficult process. 

My view is that the principle upon which Congress should appro- 
priate money for the reimbursement of officers is that of enabling 
them to do their work efficiently by relieving them of hardships 
and financial embarrassment. 
The Chairman. And not to save trouble for the accounting officers.. 
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Mr. Cabr. Certainly. The aim should be to make the men in ih 
field sufficiently free n-om financial difficulties that they may bring v. 
the performance of their work all of their ability and enthusiasm. 1 
do not believe you can get real efficiency from men who are col 
stantly worried about how to meet travehng expenses and high cdi 
of living. I think men, in order to be efficient, should be fairly f rei 
from such difficulties. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you think that should apply to Congressmen 
too ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Carr. I do ; and I think it should apply to everybody who ha. 
real work to do. 

The Chairman. Under the head of " Emergencies arising in tli^ 
Diplomatic and Consular Service," an increase of $125,000 is asked 
That is on what page? 

Mr. Cooper. Page 10. 

The Chairj^ian. It is on page 10; yes. 

Mr. Carr. The emergency fund is for the purpose of meeting un 
foreseen emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Serv- 
ices, to extend the commerce and other interests of the United States 
and to meet the necessary expenses attendant upon the execution (»f 
the neutrality act. The appropriation made last year was $75.00'! 
and the unexpended balance. Toward the end of the year Congre« 
made a deficiency appropriation of $50,000. The department be^an 
the present fiscal year with a sum of about $100,000 and of thnt 
amount only a little more than $40,000 remains unexpended. The 
need for an ample fund for emergencies and confidential purpo-es is 
obviously greater to-day than at any recent time, and the President 
and the Secretary of State should not be left unprovided with ample 
funds to meet emergencies that in the present situation may arise iit 
any time. The mere fact that there exists at present the greatest 
war the world has ever seen and the United States is the greatest of 
the neutral governments, to say nothing of the trouble in Mexico anrf 
elsewhere, makes obvious the need for a fund of this nature, and tk 
various incidents chronicled in the newspapers suggest many way.s 
in which this fund might appropriately be used, although the com- 
mittee will understand that the methoci and precise purpose of the 
expenditure of this fund can not be described for the public record 
since the greater part of the expenditures are of a very confidential 
character. 

The Chairman. We will take up that matter further with the 
Secretary of State. 

The next item is "International Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico." 

Mr. Carr. As to that, I would recommend that you call Mr. Gaines 
before the committee, because I am not entirely familiar with the 
facts about the Mexican boundary matter. 

The Chairman. We will pass over that. 

Mr. Rogers. Does that item embody the judgment of the State 
Department, or does it simply reflect Mr. Gaines^s optimism, the in- 
crease there? 

Mr. Carr. As to that, the judgment of the State Department is 
based necessarily upon the investigation and recommendations of its 
agents. The Secretary of State can not go into a subject of this kind 
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in all its details. We understand that Mr. Gaines has made a very 
careful study of the Mexican boundary, and that his estimate is 
based upon the needs as revealed by his investigations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Carr, have you any information about the 
increase asked for in the Alaskan or Canadian boundary line ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; but I think you would want to hear from the 
commissioner. 

The Chairman. On page 13 an increase of $75,000 is asked for by 
the commission. I thought they had pretty well finished that. 

Mr. Carr. The commissioner says that the work of locating the 
international boundary along the highlands of Maine, which is most 
difficult and expensive, is being prosecuted as vigorously as the funds 
available for the year will permit, and it is proposed to prosecute it 
more vigorously next year, as it has been found that large field 
parties are much more economical than small ones when the results 
of both are compared, because the large parties can practically com- 
plete the work as they go instead of having to return again, as is 
the case with small parties. 

He further says that on assuming the office of boundary commis- 
sioner last May he was much embarrassed for the reason that the 
present appropriation, entitled " Boundary line, Alaska and Canada 
And United States and Canada," carries no provision for the rental 
of offices in Washington, D. C., and that the Comptroller of the 
Treasury informed him verbally that he did not believe that bills for 
the purchase of furniture could be legally paid from the appropria- 
tion. He is now located in the House Office Building, but will have 
to obtain new quarters on July 1. Hence it is necessary to provide 
rent for the commission after that date. 

The commissioner says that these estimates contemplate the prose- 
cution of the work by one large party on the international boundary 
between Rainy Lake and Lake Superior and the final establishment 
of monuments in that region when the precise location of the 
boundary line is agreed upon by the commissioners, and also bv two 
large parties in the Maine highlands for the purpose of reestablish- 
ing the boundary line, cutting the vista, measuring, monumenting, 
and mapping that intricate boundary through a most difficult coun- 
try. It may interest the committee to know that in order to survey 
this boundary line a path wide enough for observation must be cut 
through the forest, and this and the inaccessibility of the region 
makes the work particularly expensive. 

In addition to which, he says, provision is made in the estimates 
for engraving and printing maps required by the treaty. 

The Chairman. The work between Alaska and Canada has been 
completed, has it not? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; and the maps are now being prepared. 

The Chauiman. That is the line between the United States and 
Canada ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. I may say there that the water boundary line 
from the St. Lawrence River west to the Pigeon River has been ab- 
solutely completed, and the reports, charts, etc., deposited in the 
Department of State. The boundary for approximately 3,700 miles 
out of about 4,154 miles has been marked, leaving only about 450 
miles yet to be surveyed. 
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Mr. Smith. 1 would like to ask Mr. Carr whether there is anj 
statement of those in authority as to when this work will be com 
pleted? 

Mr. Carr. The commissioner states that with adequate appropriii 
tions the field work should be completed in about three years, an i 
that the computations and making of maps can then be done witli . 
smaller appropriation. 

Mr. Temple. There is one fact here on the surface, and it may be 
only artificial: I notice on 1235 of this that the estimated expen.**' 
of the office force for thie year is $35,000, while the pay of the mec 
in the field is only $32,000. I do not understand why it should takt 
so much of an oiiice force to supervise that amount of work in the 
field. 

Mr. Carr. There is a very small office force. 

Mr. Porter. Some of this office office force, you will notice, aiv 
surveyors. 

Mr. Carr. There is a very small office force here in Washington, 

Mr. Temple. Of officers and office force? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. There is a very small office force in Washington, 
only about six men, including the commissioner. I would call your 
attention to the estimates: For the commissioner, surveyors, topo- 
graphers, etc., there is estimated $35,600; for hands, cooks, etc., 
$32,900; and for subsistence, drivers, monuments, etc., $49,200; mak- 
ing a total of $117,000. 

What appears here to be office force and officers is made up of 
men who are in the main employed in the field, and who come back- 
to the office at the end of the field season to make up their notes and 
computations. 

Mr. Porter. It includes the officers in the field, does it ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. There is a permanent office force of only six, but 
it is part of the year increased by the men coming in from the field 
where they can ho longer cat-ry on their field work, as in winter. 
I think you will want to see the commissioner about that. 

The Chairman. Well, we will see the commissioner, and will also 
ask the Secretary of State something about that item. 

The next item is 

Mr. Carr (interposing). The Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

Mr. Harrison. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that as it is now 12 
o'clock, we adjourn at this point? 

The Chairman. We will adjourn here, then, utitil to-morrow 
morning at 10.30. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned Until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 20, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 



Commiitee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Kepresentativfjs, 

Friday^ January 21^ 1916, 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs met at 10:30 o'clock a. m., 
Hon. Henry D. Flood (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. How far did you get, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. I think the last thing we had was at page 16 — Interna • 
tional Court of Arbitration. 
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Mr. Cooper. Where are we ? 

The Chairman. Mr. Carr had ffotten down to page 16 — Interna- 
ional Bureau of the Court of Aroitration, an increase asked for. 

Mr. Cooper. Page 16? 

The Chairman. Yes. There is an increase asked for in the Inter- 
ational Bureau of the Court of Arbitration appropriation from 
1,250 to $2,000. 

Mr. Cooper. That is for 1915, the calendar year, and seems to be, 
heref ore, for something already incurred. How is that ? 

Mr. Carr. The last appropriation for this was made for the year 
914. 

Mr. Cooper. Did you incur the expenses and then pay for them 
f terwards ? 

Mr. Carr. We have to meet our quota of the expense, and they 
to not know what the expenses are until the year is over. 

Mr. Harrison. Did this Government make advances? 

Mr. Carr. This Government does not make advances. The Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands pays the money as needed and calls 
ipon the contributing Governments for their contributions. Our 
juota under the treaty is determined by a system of units, depending 
)n the size of country. Our proportion of these units is 25. 

The Chairman. We have been paying apparently after the ex- 
)ense w^as incurred, right along. 

Mr. Carr. We have been paying after the expense was incurred ; 
les. We have an item in the deficiency bill to increase the appropri- 
ation for 1914 in order to meet the balance due. This estimate is 
for 1915, and I suppose next winter we will Imow how n^uch is 
flue for 1916. 

Mr. Cooper. How many units contributed ? 

Mr. Carr. How many units? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. I do not remember the exact number. 
Mr. Cooper. About how many ? I loiow we pay on the basis of 25 
units, and I suppose — knowing how they do with reference to other 
powers — that we pay as a first-class power on the same basis as 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, and so on, whereas the 
Netherlands and other small Governments would pay less, because 
they are smaller powers. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. I think the total number of units is about 475 
or 480. 

Mr. Cooper. What w^ere the expenses of the International Court 
of Arbitration last year? In what did those expenses consist for 
the calendar year 1915? 
The Chairman. That is for the calendar year? 
Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. Apparently we have not been informed of what the ex- 
penses consist. We have been informed that the expenditures for the 
calendar year require an increase for the department's quota from 
$1,250 to $1,911. That information came through our minister at 
The Hague, he having been notified by the officers of the court of 
arbitration, or by the Netherlands Government. That is the pro- 
cedure. 

24802—16 2 
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Mr. Cooper. Were there any sessions of that court in the year 
1915? 

Mr. Carr. I could not tell you, but they, of course, have the ordi- 
nary operating expenses. The department has not yet received the 
report of the court for 1915. In 1914, however, there were several 
cases before the court. The Governments of France and Italy sub- 
mitted the cases of the vessels Carthage^ Manouba^ and Tanqueno^ 
which had been seized. Belgium and t^ortugal submitted the Timor 
case, and the claims of the French, the British, and the Spanish 
subjects in Portugal were submitted. 

Mr. Cooper. It says "the expenses of the International Bureau 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration." That is a good many 
thousand dollars, and we will be asked just what those expenses are. 

Mr. Carr. I have not seen the list of expenses fcr 1915; but the 
budget for 1914 was as follows, and the expenditures were practically 
in accordance with the budget : 

1. Annual contribution to the Peace Palace $19, 900. 608 

2. Salaries of secretary general, tirst secretary, second secretary, 

and other subordinate employees 10, 852. 2Q^ 

3. -Maintenance and insurance of furniture 201. 000 

4. Fuel, lighting, water, cleaning, and cleaning materials, etc _. 6, G33. OOO 

5. Furnishings, postage, telegrams, etc J 1, 20G. OOO 

6. Library and archives 201. OOO 

7. Printing, etc 1,407.000 

8. Miscellaneous expenses 2, 010. OOO 

Total 42, 410. 998 

The Chairman. Could it be that our quota was increased by rea- 
son of the fact that some of the larger powers did not contribute 
during the years 1914 and 1915 ? 

Mr. Carr. I think not. The quota was increased owing to the in- 
crease in the general expenses of the court of arbitration and the 
occupation of the Peace Palace at The Hague. The palace was only 
occupied in August, 1913, and there was, of course, an increase in 
the expenses of maintaining the palace over what was necessary be- 
fore the building was occupied. 

Mr. Cooper. Your statement in this memorandum indicates that 
the increase during the present fiscal year would necessitate an ap- 
propriation increase of some $750. 

The Chairman. That is for 1914? 

Mr. Carr. It is for the calendar year 1915. 

The Chairman. The deficiency is for 1914. 

Mr. Rogers. Is that the deficinecy to which the memorandum 
refers, or is it something to arise which necessitates the request for 
the urgent deficiency item? 

Mr. Carr. This is, as I understand it, for the year 1915. We have 
in the urgent deficiency bill an item for the difference between $1,25(J 
and $1,900 for the year 1914. 

Mr. EoGERS. There is no indication in this memorandum that thia 
increase would be a permanent increase, but only an increase for a 
particular year. 

Mr. Cabr. Yes; an increase for a particular year. 

Mr. Rogers. That is, outside of this bill. I was wondering why 
the necessity had occurred to ask for an increase in our bill ? 

Mr. Cooper. When is that? 
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Mr. Carr. For the calendar j^ear 1915. The expenses have already 
been incurred. We are not notified until the expenditures have been 
incurred. The existing appropriation for 1914 was not sufficient 
to cover the expenses incurred for that year. Therefore, we asked 
for a deficiencv appropriation. "The $1,250 is not sufficient tp cover 
the expenses for 1915, and, therefore, we asked for this appropri- 
ation of $2,000. 

Mr. Rogers. You covered the point I have in mind, but this para- 
graph contains no explanation of that. 

Mr. Carr. I realize that. The paragraph is open to several con- 
structions. 

Mr. Rogers. I understand now. 

Mr. Cooper. The reascn I asked the question is because I had 
thought, from what I had read and from natural inference from con- 
ditions in Europe, that the International Court of Arbitration was 
not in active session in the calendar year 1915, that whole calendar 
year being a time of war and the principal countries interested in 
the International Court of Arbitration being at war. I wondered 
what additional expenses could have been incurred during the calen- 
dar year by that court. 

Mr. Carr. The department has no information in regard to the 
work of the court of arbitration for 1915, but you will notice that 
the expenses for 1914 correspond closely to the proposed appropria- 
tion for 1915. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON ANNUAL TABLES OP CONSTANTS. 

The Chairman. ^Vhat is the next item of increase? 

Mr. Harrison. Page 18. 

Mr. Cooper. Is not that striking out the word " annual "? How is 
that? At the bottom of page 16, next to the bottom line, is the 
item, and the proposition is to omit the word "annual," as I under- 
stand it. 

The Chairman. To strike it out. That is at the bottom of page 
16, Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. And they propose to strike out the word " annual." 

salaries of diplomatic and consular officers while receiving 

instructions and making transits. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Carr a question about 
one other item ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. EoGERS. On page 6, to pay the salaries of ambassadors, minis- 
ters, consuls and other officers while in the United States, etc., so 
much as may be necessary. Apparently the language used there is 
the same as occurred in our previous bills. There is no indication 
of changing it. But is it not rather an unusual thing, in this com- 
mittee or any other committee of the Government, to have a specific 
limitation of a kind, but to give carte blanche for any amount 
thought necessary in the opinion of the official in charge? In other 
words, should we not have a specific limitation there? It might be 
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a liberal limitation, to cover contingencies, but, nevertheless, there 
should be some sort of limitation. 

Mr. Carr. In answer to that question, I would' say, as a matter of 
fact, you do have a limitation in so far as the appropriation itself 
is concerned, because the Treasury Department, in its estimate of 
permanent annual appropriations, has for the present year $65,000 
for this particular purpose. By the terms of this provision in the 
bill, as construed by the decisions of the accounting oflScers of the 
Treasury Department, if it should be necessary to have an officer 
under instruction or in transit within the limitations of the law 
regulating that, of course the $65,000 estimated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury could be exceeded, but net without further action of 
Congress, since any expenditure in excess of the appropriation would 
have to be submitted to Congress. 

Mr. EoGERs. Why net put it in the bill ? 

Mr. Cooper. Right there insert, as Mr. Rogers suggests, " $65,000, 
or so much as may be necessary." 

Mr. Harrison. Has this item always been carried this way ? 

Mr. Carr. It has always been carried this way. The law limits 
the instruction period to 30 days ; it limits the salary of the officer in 
transit from his home to his post or from his post to his home or 
while under orders proceeding to and from his post on official busi- 
ness. With that limitation Congress has apparently never thought 
it necessary to have Ihe amount specified in this bill. 

The Chairman. It always creates some criticism of the bill. 

Mr. Carr. How is that? 

The Chairman. It always creates some criticism of the bill. 

Mr. Rogers. That is the only place in the bill where there is no 
limitation of some kind. In view of the fact, as Mr. Carr says, that 
further congressional action would be necessary before they get hold 
of more than $65,000 it seems to me there could be no departmental 
objection to having the $65,000 mentioned right here. 

Mr. Carr. Only this : It would restrict the President in the admin- 
istration of the Consular Service. Inasmuch as in the case of the 
appointment of a large number of officers than usual it might be- 
come impossible to compensate them while receiving their instruc- 
tions and making the transit to their posts if at the time the amount 
appropriated had been expended. I do not think there is any great 
objection to putting the amount in the bill, provided you make it 
large enough so as not to limit too much the operation of the service. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you think $65,000 would be ample? 

Mr. Carr. The Secretary of the Treasury has put that sum in 
his estimates in the permanent annual appropriations, basing it upon 
expenditures for the previous year. 

Mr. Harrison. How much was appropriated last year? 

Mr. Carr. I have not the figures here, but the appropriation was 
the same last year — ^$65,000. I am not able to tell onhand about the 
sum that wag expended, because the House did not print our report 
this year as usual. The original of the report is in tne Committee on 
Expenditures. 

Mr. Cooper. No executive officer ought to be allowed to check upon 
the United States Treasury in his discretion. As Mr. Rogers states. 
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there ought to be a maximum within which he can exercise his dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Carr. I agree with you as to the principle. 

MEXICAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 

Mr. EoGERS. Did you find anything overnight about the Mexican 
Boundary Commission? 

Mr. Carr. The appropriation last year for that commission was 
$14,000. The estimate for 1917 is $48,452.04, an increase of $34,452.04. 
Of this estimated amount only $9,952.04 is required for the expenses 
of the American section of the boundary commission, as follows: 

Salary of consulting engineer $4, 800. 00 

Salary of secretary of commission 1, 200. 00 

Salary of stenograplier 750.00 

Rent at El Paso 547.04 

Telephone at El Paso 72.00 

Storage at El Paso 83. 00 

Oontingent fund 2, 000. 00 

In the event of the resumption of diplomatic relations with Mexico 
and the reestablishment of the Mexican section of the commission 
provision will have to be made for the salary of a commissioner and 
assistant engineer, with an increase in traveling expenses and rent. 

The remaining $38,500 of the amount requested is for the purpose 
of continuing the work relating to the distribution of water under 
the treaty of 1896, and also investigating the best and most feasible 
method of preserving the boundary line by controlling the flood 
waters of the Eio Grande, which now cause the principal changes 
in the boundary and most of the work of the commission. The secre- 
tary of the commission, after personal investigation, is convinced that 
most of the changes in the channel of the river can be prevented by 
the erection of storage dams in the Pecos Eiver, the Devils Eiver, and 
below the mouth of the Conches Eiver. By controlling the flood 
waters the sudden changes in the channel and the formation of 
bancos could be prevented, and the sale of water power and water 
for irrigation thus provided would reimburse the expenses of the 
construction of the dams. This view is concurred in by John Wilson, 
of the Texas Board of Water Commissioners, by C. H. Kearney, 
an engineer of San Antonio, who designed and built the dam near 
San Antonio, and by Mr. E. B. Gore, another engineer. Lieut. Col. 
Riche, of the Corps of Engineers, United* States Army, stationed at 
Galveston, says that — 

The opinion seems to be general among engineers ♦ • ♦ of long experience 
with the Illo Grande that reservoirs to control flood waters in the tributaries 
will control the flow in the Rio Grande so its variability will largely cease. 

The dam (Elephant Butte) now being constructed across the Rio Grande at 
EapTle, N. Mex. ♦ ♦ ♦ will control floods above El Paso. With the con- 
struction of reservoirs in the tributaries below El Paso the river should be 
brought largely under control below. 

Sites for two dams have already been located, and the secretary 
of the American commission now desires to make surveys and verify 
the plans of the proposed dams, two of which plans he has obtained 
from local engineers without cost. 
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SALARIES OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS WHILE RECElVir 

INSTRUCTIONS AND IN TRANSIT. 

Mr. Harrison. I agree with you on this, Mr. Kogers, that thr- 
ought to be an amount put in there. 

Mr. Goodwin. It does evoke criticism of it. 

Mr. Harrison. Certainly. I wonder if you can furnish us with d* 
exact amounts that have been expended in the last year or the p. 
before that ? 

Mr. Carr. Certainly. I shall insert that in the record. 

Expenditures for salaries of diplomatic and consular officers while rcccin- 

instructions and in transit. 



Year. 


riplomati3 
oxpcndlturo. 


Consular 
expenditure. 


Total 
expenditur 


1911 


$25,254.10 
51,135.33 
22,065.61 
73,501.46 
29,518.50 


$17,459.32 
18,438.24 
10,994.33 
3 '►,199. 38 
32,578.60 


«2.:r . 


1912 


00, o~" 


1913 


33.1^ 


1914 


lO^TT* 


191* 


tt2,U'^ 







The Chairman. Where are we now? Mr. Rcgers, is there anj 
thing else you desire to ask Mr. Carr about this item on page 6? 

Mr. Rogers. No. 

The Chairman. I do not see that there should not be some limb 
tion put there. 

Mr. Carr. Right after the word " statute " is the place to put it. 

The Chairman. It increases the size of the bill, but there is n^ 
reason why we should net be frank with the House and let then: 
know what the real size of the bill is. 

Mr. MoTT. On what page is that ? 

international commission on annual tables of constants. 

The Chairman. Page 6. He went back to that from page H- 
That is the word " annual " on page 16. There is a proposition t • 
strike it out. 

Mr. Rogers. Just why is that, Mr. Chairman ? They publish tiiat 
annually, or what is the idea about that ? 

Mr. Cooper. I notice on the first line the title of the commissin: 
is " International Commission on Annual Tables of Constants," etc 
Now, if the Commission on Annual Tables is only to publish it> 
reports every 5 or 6 years, I think they should change their name. 

Mr. Carr. I think the explanation there is that, as I noticed in the 
estimates as printed, the word '' annual " is omitted, and the bill! has 
evidently been made up on the basis of last year's appropriation. 
The bracket was probably put in to call attention to the discrepancy 
between the estimated amount and the act as it was passed by the 
Congress last session, and, consequently, I believe the word "an- 
nual" ought to be left in. That agrees with the title. It agrees 
with the previous action of Congress. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cooper, the clerk who prepared this bill did 
not know whether the word " annual " was left out intentionally or 
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rough mistake, and put it this way to call attention to the fact that 

^was left out in the estimates* 

^Mr. Carr. It was evidently a clerical error in preparing the esti- 

ites. 

TThe Clerk. It ought to be left in. 

iVIr. Carr. Yes, it ought to be left in. 

A'Ir. Cooper. It ought to be left in. 

The Chairman. The clerk thinks it ought to be left in, yes; and 

r. Carr agrees with that. 

The next item is the United States Court at Shanghai, $2,400. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, let me get things right here. 1 
:>tice that there are 19 congresses. Did they all originate under 
'eaty ? 

The Chairman. No; not all of them; but a good many of them 
id. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. That is one thing I wanted to get at. Of course, 

e have the duty of making an appropriation to carry out our treaty 
bligations, but otherwise it is purely a matter of policy, is it not? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; that is true. 

The Chairman. You mean the 19 embraces these on page 16, don't 

Oil ? 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I lookcd over them yesterday, but I think there 
jught to be 1 more and make them 20. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. This is not a treaty obligation — the International 
Commission on Tables of Constants, etc. That was put in by Con- 
gress, and not recommended by the department, but they have been 
ceeping it up, because the question was of interest to so many of the 
Dowers. Am I not right m my understanding of that, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. There are a good many, and probably, if investi- 
gated, some of them might be dispensed with. We have had a 
^ood many more than that in the bill in years gone by, and some were 
?tricken out^ and this may be utterly useless, or some others may be. 
Of course, those that are established by treaty we are under obliga- 
tions to keep up. Otherwise, as you say, it is merely a matter of 
P<^^icy. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What is this commission — this Commission on 
Tables of Constants? 

Mr. Carr. It is an outgrowth of an international congress of 
applied chemistry held in London several years ago. They recom- 
mended that information on the subject of constants in chemical, 
physical, and technological sciences be gathered together and pub- 
lished at stated times, and asked that the matter be brought to the 
attention of the Grovernment of the United States. It was brought to 
the attention of the United States, but my recollection is that the 
Department of State did not, in the first instance, recommend that 
this Government make an appropriation providing for the expense of 
collecting these data and publishing them. Either the Senate or the 
House— I think the Senate — recommended the contribution, upon the 
request of men engaged in scientific pursuits, and put this pro- 
vision into the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill and it has 
been running now for two or three or four years. The money is 
paid tx> the association in Paris through our embassy in Paris and. 
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as I understand, applied to the expenditures incurred in collectin: 
and publishing the data which, I suppose, are distributed anioi: 
chemical and other scientific societies. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What nations are parties to this? 

Mr. Carr. Germany, England, France, and the United States ar- 
contributors to this commission. The secretary of it is Dr. Charlt- 
Marie, 9 Rue de Bagneux, Paris, France. The chairman of tb 
American commissioners is Dr. Julius Stieglitz, of the departinef* 
of chemistry of the Universitj of Chicago. The department has r* 
ceived no report of the commission, but the contribution each year i- 
paid through the American Embassy to Dr. Charles Marie, the sev* 
retary and treasurer of the international commission. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I would be glad to have some expression as t* 
how long this commission should be continued, or whether then 
exists a necessity for its continuance. 

Mr. Carr. The representations were made to the Senate by one ^f 
two gentlemen in Chicago, from the University of Illinois or tl:^ 
Northwestern University, that it was a very desirable thing for tti- 
Government to contribute to, and they urged that the Governmeni 
continue its contribution ; and it was upon those representations, a; 
I recollect, that the Senate reinserted the item in the bill last year. 
My impression would be that it will be just as necessary some yean 
hence as it is now, that the reports will be just as valuable then a? 
now. 

Mr. Cooper. Sessions are held in London and in New York 
There has been an annual session right along, it seems. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

Mr. Cooper. May I ask to go back, and inquire if an explanation 
was made of why the amount provided on page 14, about two-third- 
of the way down the page, was increased irom $40,000 to $115,000, 
together with the unexpended balance of previous appropriations? 

The Chairman. At the last hearing it was decided to get the com- 
missioner and the Secretary of State to explain that. Mr. Carr says 
he is not very familiar with it. 

Mr. Cooper. Very well. 

Mr. Carr. The explanation, Mr. Cooper, is given on pages 1232. 
1233, and 1234 of the letter from the Secretary of State, the analyses 
of expenditures and needs for the next year; but the gentleman 
really in charge of this, Mr. Barnard, would be the man to explain 
any special questions that you might want to ask, for he could do it 
better than anybody else, because he is actually doing the work. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA. 

The Chairman. Why is this amendment there on page 18? 

Mr. Carr. On page 18 the part in brackets at the bottom of the 
page is part of the diplomatic and consular act of last year, and was 
inserted it view of the fact that the act of February 5, 1915, reclassi- 
fying the Diplomatic and Consular Service, abolished the office of 
vice consul general. A former act providing for the establisliment 
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f a court in China had vested in the office of vice consul general in 
hanghai the judicial duties outlined in this paragraph. Therefore, 
le office of vice consul general having been aoolished, this provision 
as necessary in order to vest these duties in the office oi tiie vice 
jnsul. Now, that having been done, there is no longer any reason 
or carrying the item in the bill. 

RBITRATION OF OUTSTANDING PECUNIARY CLAIMS, UNITED STATES AND 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Chairman. Yes; I see. In regard to the arbitration of claims 
»iitstanding between the United States and Great Britain perhaps 
here are certain verbal amendments to be made. 

Mr. Carr. Those are doubtless the same as the others, and were 
ust clerical omissions in the estimates, as before, but, of course, they 
)ucrht to be in here, since the salaries are paid per annum. 

Air. HuDDLESTON. Thpy always have been paid that wav, have they 
lot ? 
Mr. Carr. Yes; they always have been paid that way — per annum. 
The Chairman. Some of the Members of Congress have been 
talking to me about this matter and say that the appropriation is 
act sufficient even to keep this tribunal up and keep it alive. Do you 
know anything about that? 

Mr. Carr. The amount, of course, year before last was very much 
larger; but Congress, after pretty full consideration and, I think, 
after consultation with the departments, reduced it to this amount. 

The Chairman. They reduced it to this amount with a view to 
keeping it alive until the European war ended and Great Britain 
could appoint her arbitrator and provide for her part of the tribunal. 
While the war is going on none of these cases are being considered. 
There is no tribunal on the part of Great Britain to meet our part 
of the tribunal. The idea of having this small appropriation last 
year was to have some appropriation so as to have some one in 
charge of the offices, in order that the records would not become 
scattered and the library could be kept up and a skeleton of the 
tribunal be kept alive and be working on matters that will come up 
later on. 

Mr. EoGERs. Who is the counsel ? 

The Chairman. There is none. He is called counsel and joint 
secretary. He is a gentleman from Nashville, Tenn., whose name I 
do not recall. 

Mr. EoGERs. Does he have any duties? 

The Chairman. I doubt if he has much to do to keep this thing 
going now. 

Mr. Carr. I think they have enough work over there to keep this 
force busy. Of course, they have not tried any cases, but they have 
been doing some work toward preparing for what is to happen after 
the war is over. 
Mr. HuDDLESTON. Where is the office? 
Mr. Carr. In the Woodward Building. 
The Chairman, In the Woodward Building; yes. I have been 

there. 
Mr. Rogers. Does the Secretary of State think it wise to keep 

this up f 
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Mr. Carr. Yes; he thinks it wise to keep it up. He is not pre 
pdred to recommend an increase at this time, because there is m 
prospett of reconvening the tribunal at present; but the tribun;i! 
is likely to be called together at any time after a declaration o: 
peace, and so it is desirable to keep the machinery intact. 

The Chairman. I notice that Mr. Chandler r. Anderson, of Xt^^ 
York, is the arbitrator; but we have made no appropriation for sai 
ary for the arbitrator. The counsel and joint secretary is Mr. Mar 
shall Morgan, of Tennessee. The statement made last year, ju^t as 
Mr. Carr has made it here, was to the effect that this force coulu 
work on the American cases that would subsequently be submitteil 
to this tribunal, and there would be work enough for them to do, ami 
that they would keep the records and papers intact so that then 
would not have to pack them up in boxes and store them away wheiv 
they probably would not be found very readily again, at least in their 
proper order. Mr. Byrns of Tennessee said to me the other day that 
they did not have room enough up there in the Woodward Buildint: 
to keep their library and papers, so the owners of the Woodwaril 
Building had allowed them to keep the space, in the hope that Con 
gress would allow an increase in the rental. I do not Imow of any 
thing to suggest except an increase of rental. 

Mr. Carr. That matter had not come to my attention. I will look 
into it, if the committee desires. 

The Chairman. I wish you would. 

Mr. Carr. Very well; I will. 

Mr. Cooper. Is there much work for this commission to do? 

The Chairman. They have a great many cases of American citi- 
zens against Great Britain; and after the war there will be a great 
many more, I reckon. 

Mr. Cooper. Has there been a great deal of business up to the 
present time? 

Mr. Carr. Oh, yes; there has been a great deal to do — a great 
many cases. Great Britain had a very long list. Our own first list 
of cases was quite long, too. These are claims that have been out- 
standing nearly 100 years and as to which a settlement could not be 
made through diplomatic channels. 

Mr. Cooper. What is the nature of these claims? 

Mr. Carr. Oh, there are some that have grown out of the seizure 
of vessels; others that have grown out of the loss of vessels; and 
there have been whaling- vessel cases, and so on. 

Mr. Cooper. Those must be very old? 

Mr. Carr. Some of these cases run away back for nearly a hxmdred 
years. The idea of the commission was to clean up all this outstand- 
ing business that was being discussed through diplomatic channels 
w^ithout definite results, and Great Britain agreed with us to submit 
these cases to a tribunal which should be composed of one arbitrator 
selected by Great Britain, one arbitrator selected by the United 
States, and a third to be selected from another Power, They have 
already disposed of a good many cases. The Secretary of State was 
himself the agent for the United States in the tribunal before he 
became counselor ot the department. They have a great d^al of 
work to do. 

Mr. Cooper. You mean Secretary Lansing? 
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IVfr. Carr. Yes; Mr. Lansing. That was before he became coun- 
elor for the Department of State. 
JMr. HtjDDLESTON. When was this board created? 
Mr. Carr. This beard was created by treaty in 1910, or by a special 
greement between the United States and Great Britain. 
Mr. HuDDLESTON. The board has actually met and done some work ? 
!Mr. Carr. Oh, yes ; they have tried, or, rather, they have heard, a 
considerable number of cases. They have prepared a great many 
>tliers, and they have rendered some decisions in the cases they have 
leard. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. When did the board suspend operations? 
Mr. Carr. They suspended operaticns just about at the outbreak 
3f the war. 

The Chairman. Great Britain notified this country that she would 
Qot appoint an arbitrator during the pendency of the European war, 
and operaticns were therefore suspended. A docket v^as made up, 
but no cases have been heard since the war began. 

Mr. HtJDDLESTON. Was there any provision made in the treaty for 
the suspension of operations? 

The Chairman. The general usage is to give notice, due notice, 
of terminating a treaty. That was done in this case. Of course in 
this case the treaty was riot terminated; the tribunal merely suspended 
operations. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Was that done in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty, or was it a violation of the terms of the treaty ? 

Mr. Carr. Oh, no ; it was not a violation of the terms of the treaty 
at all. 

The Chairman. Great Britain notified us that they would have 
to suspend operations during the pendency of the European war. 

Mr. Cooper. There might be difficulty, I should think, in retaining 
arbitrators during the war. 

Mr. Carr. That difficulty would be very great. 
Mr. Cooper. Yes; it would be very great, I should think. 
Mr. Carr. That would be one of the principal points in the trouble, 
or the difficulty, in carrying on the work. 

The Chairman. We made an appropriation of something like 
$50,000 for it, but afterwards we cut it down. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. If the treaty required the British Government 
to carry on this work, I see no excuse in the fact that there is a war 
going on in Europe. 

The Chairman. Oh, it might be argued that a situation arose there 
which they could not control. It might be an impossibility. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. It is pretty hard to imagine an impossibility in 
this matter. 

The Chairman. There were two objections. The arbitrator was 
needed for the work incidental to the war^ as I understood from the 
Secretary of State at the time, and the third arbitrator could not be 
obtained, or there was seme difficulty in obtaining him. 

Mr. Cooper. Where would Great Britain select, or the two Gov- 
ernments jointly select, a third arbitrator in Europe to-day? 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I would not like to have that question put up 
to me. 
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Mr. Cooper. That is the difficulty the British Government has in 
face. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. They might continue the same third arbitrator — 
the one already selected. 

Mr. Cooper. The cne already selected, who was serving at the 
time the war broke out? 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Ycs ; the same man. There had been one selecteti 
heretofore, hadn't there? 

The Chairman. This tribunal will be a very important tribunal to 
us after the war is ended. 

Mr. Porter. Was an umpire, or a third arbitrator chosen ? 

Mr. Carr. There Avas a third arbitrator before the outbreak of 
the war. 

Mr. Porter. Where from? 

Mr. Carr. He was from France. 

The Chairman. This tribunal will be very important to the 
American people after the war is ended. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. It seems to me that right now is such a time as 
such a board would be needed more than any other time. We have 
many millions of dollars involved in claims existing, which have 
grown out of conditions existing in Europe — claims by American 
citizens against (Jreat Britain. 

The Chairman. That is so. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Thcse claims have already been long postponed, 
and these people have not gotten their money. 

The Chairman. Oh, there are some claims among those before the 
board which are nearly 100 years old. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. That may be, and these that have recently come 
into being will be 100 years old if something is not done to adjust 
them. 

The Chairman. I doubt if a remedy could be found at this time, 
during the war with the central powers. 

Mr. Carr, I might say to you gentlemen that when the suspension 
of the tribunal took place all these questions that we are now discuss- 
ing here were considered by the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent, and they reached their decision after the fullest possible con- 
sideration and agreed to suspend operations temporarily ; so that the 
time for consideration of that question is passed. It could not very 
well be taken up and discussed now. 

The Chairman. My recollection is that in the 1915 bill we made 
the full appropriation, and the State Department did not use it. 
They suspended operations. In the bill for the current year we cut 
it down to just a bare skeleton. 

Mr. Goodwin. Mr. Carr, why is it that some of these claims which 
are so old, some of them even 100 years old, have not yet been 
adjusted? 

Mr. Carr. Simply for the reason that the two Governments could 
not, in the course of diplomatic negotiations, reach an agreement that 
would be satisfactory to both the claimants; hence the claims wrere 
never settled. Then they reached an agreement, under a provision 
of The Hague Convention, to constitute this tribunal, to which could 
be submitted all of these different claims and whose decision should 
be final. 
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Mr. Cooper. Have we in this committee room here the documents 
sti owing the special agreement of August 18, 1910? 

The Chair^ian. In reference to this matter? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

The Chair3^lan. Yes; it is here. 

Mr. Cooper. What is the exact phraseology? 

The Chairman. It is in some of the hearings. It is in some of the 
bound volumes here. I will have the clerk look for it. 

Mr. Carr. It is probably in the volume of treaties. 

The Chairman. The only place it can be found in this room at 
present is in the bound volumes of the hearings of this committee, in 
which Mr. Lansing appeared over two or three years ago. The clerk 
will look for it. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. This board was created under the treaty of 1910, 
was it? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Now, since that time we have had a general 
treaty with Great Britain, covering similar ground, and I wanted to 
know if the more recent treaty had taken the place of the former 
treaty ; in other words, if the board, reconvening now, would be under 
tlie old treaty or under the more recent treaty. 

Mr. Carr. This was a specific agreement applying to specific 
matters. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Applying to specific matters ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; and that would not be interfered with by any 
general treaty. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. The treaty enumerated what? 

Mr. Carr. I can get you the exact provisions. It enumerated, 
among other things, claims involving, in whole or in part, real 
property, claims in regard to vessels, claims involving alleged wrong- 
ful collections of charges, claims involving damage to property of 
either Government, claims growing out of contracts between the 
authorities of either Government and the nationals of the other 
Government, etc. All such claims were agreed to be submitted to 
this special tribunal, and they naturally would not be covered by the 
larger and more general treaty in regard to international arbitration. 
This tribunal would exist until the objects covered by it were accom- 
plished. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Then, we have two courts? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Somc of our claims would be under one treaty 
and other claims would be handled by that board created under 
the other treaty? 

Mr. Carr. Yes ; but you will notice, however, that these claims are 
a little different from the claims that arise under the ordinary treaty 
of international arbitration. They are more in the nature of private 
claims, many of them, than in the nature of claims of one nation 
against the other. 

The Chairman. A great many of them are private claims? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; they are private claims growing out of damage to 
private property. I am sorry I have not Mr. Lansing's hearing 
here. 
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The Chairman. The clerk is looking for it. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Lansing went into a discussion of this whole matte, 
about two years ago, giving the exact nature of the claims, whu: 
the tribunal was doing, and so on, at very great length, if I remeii: 
ber correctly. 

The Chairman. It is not in here [indicating book]. Anyhow, I 
wjll Icok it up. And Mr. Lansing can take it up when he coine« 
down. Mr. Carr will make a statement, and put it into this hearliij 
in reference to why our Government agreed to suspend the activiiit: 
of this tribunal and also incorporate a copy of the treaty in therr 
I wish we could find the hearing of Mr. Lansing's in which iV 
treaty was given. Now, we are binding all these hearings, but ti. 
hearings at that time Avere not all bound, and we have not theiG 
here. 

Mr. CoorER. It would be much more convenient if all the treatie- 
were bound by countries. 

The Chairman. We are having all the hearings bound, now. Eacii 
member of the committee has one sent to him. 

Mr. Cooper. The special agreement contained a schedule of clain^ 
did it not? 

Mr. Carr. It contained the classes of claims that were to be con 
sidered by the tribunal. 

Mr. Cooper. Did they provide for the filing of claims that wert 
complete prior to the agreement, for claims already made that ante- 
dated the agreement, and for subsequent claims? 

Mr. Carr. I think that primarily it related to the filing of claims 
that were unsettled prior to that agreement. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. But I am also rather of the impression that it openei 
the way to the filing of claims later, but I am not positive about 
that. 

Mr. Cooper. That is a very important question, because claims are 
arising here all the time on account of the seizure of goods in transit 
between here and foreign countries. That is a very important ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Carr. The list submitted and approved by the Senate was of 
claims long standing prior to the agreement. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. I do not think any recent claims have gone before the 
tribunal at all. 

Mr. Cooper. I would not suppose a special agreement between the 
United States and any foreign country would have provided for the 
hearing of claims arising subsequent to the signing of the agreement. 

Mr. Carr. Primarily, it considers claims that arose prior to the 
establishment of the tribunal. 

Mr. Cooper. I would not think they would provide in that way for 
subsequent claims. 

Mr. Carr. No. 

The Chairman. My recollection is that the treaty is broad enough 
to cover new claims, but I may be mistaken. 

Mr. KoGERS. What is the difference between a treaty and a special 
agreement? 

Mr. Carr. There is not very much, except in the general character 
of them. This special agreement was ratified by the Senate, and so 
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t; is, to all intents and purposes, a treaty, except that it applies to 
;pecific matters and is net general in its character. It is, however, 
rery much like q. treaty or a convention. A reciprocal trade agree- 
Tient is* an example of a special agreement. 

Mr. Cooper. That is a different thing from a treaty? 
Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. That is, strictly speaking, an agreement? 
Mr. Carr. Yes. It is very much the same thing. It is a reciprocal 
agreement, but not submitted to the Senate for ratification because 
entered into pursuant to an act of Congress. 

The Chairman. Are there any further suggestions in reference to 
this? Of course, when we take the bill up, if there are any members 
who desire to take steps to start this tribunal again, that matter can 
be taken up with the committee at that ime. 

Mr. Cooper. We do no want to do anything that will stop arbitra- 
tion. We want to continue to let the world know that the United 
States is interested in it. I would not be in favor of striking out a 
cent of the approprintion. 

The Chairman. A suggestion was made to me the other day to the 
effect that there ought to be an increase in the amount from, I believe, 
$1,200 to $1,600, or something like that, in order to protect the docu- 
ments and the library of this tribunal. Mr. Carr said he would look 
into that and see whether there was any necessity for it. Mr. Byrns, 
as I understood, told me that the owners of this building, the Wood- 
ward Building, had allowed the tribunal to keep the rooms originally 
rented in the hope that Congress would appropriate money for addi- 
tional quarters. If Congress does not do this the tribunal will have 
to move into quarters inadequate to protect their files and books. 

Well, Mr. Carr, this next matter was discussed by Mr. Tawney yes- 
terday very fully — ^this High Commission. Gentlemen, do you want 
to ask Mr. Carr anything about-that item? 

Mr. EoGERS. About the change from the word " division " to "di- 
version" — was that because "diversion" was the word used in the 
treaty? 

Mr. Carr. I understood so ; yes. 

Mr. BoGERS. There is a substantial difference between these two 
words. 

The Clerk. That question came up last year, Mr. Eogers, and the 
committee struck out the word "diversion" and inserted the word 
" division." 

Mr. EoGERS. I understand the treaty provides for jurisdiction over 
the use and diversion of the waters, etc. ? 
Mr. Cooper. That is the language of the treaty. 
Mr. Eogers. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. How much did Mr. Tawjiey say he would be satisfied 
with for the commission? 

The Chairman. $75,000, with the $7,000 that will be unexpended, 
making a total of $82,000. Instead of $90,000, he wants $75,000, to- 
gether with the unexpended balance, which, he said, would be between 
$7,000 and $8,000. 

Mr. EoGERS. I have a copy of the treaty here. The word " diver- 
sion " occurs repeatedly throughout the treaty, and the word " di- 
vision " does not appear at all. 
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The Chairman. Yes. We will take that up when we are discussin; 
the bill in executive session. Mr. Carr, this item is reappropriate.! 
the next item, the Fifth International Conference of Americni 
States. 

international conference op the AMERICAN STATES. 

Mr. Carr. You made the appropriation once, and the congress wu* 
postponed on account of the war, and it is recommended that it ik 
made payable in 1917, on the assumption that by that time it may 1» 
possible to hold the conference. It is not an increase, but just a r^ 
appropriation, and a change of year. 

Mr. Cooper. It is called the International Conference of Americaf. 
States. Just what are the subjects discussed? 

Mr. Carr. They discussed at the Buenos Aires conference a variety 
of subjects — the codification of international law of this hemi 
sphere, patent, trade-mark^ and copyright agreements, the unif ormit;. 
of statistics, the uniformity of customs and consular regulations 
the Pan American Railway, the settlement of disputes between tiif 
different American States, sanitary laws and regulations, and » 
variety of other subjects in which the American States were pecu- 
liarly interested. 

Mr. Goodwin. Also uniform bills of lading and bills of exchange I 

Mr. Carr. Yes; uniform bills of lading and uniform bills of ex- 
change, and so on. They have signed or approved a number of 
agreements or conventions that have been submitted to the various] 
Governments for ratification. I do not know w^hether they have 
been ratified, but some of them have been. I know the Unite-J 
States ratified some. One of the useful outgrowths of the conferona* 
was the International Sanitary Bureau, for which this Governmeni 
appropriates each year — the international Sanitary Bureau, which 
is for the purpose of enforcing the quarantine and sanitary regu- 
lations with more or less uniformity among the countries of America. 

Mr. Goodwin. That was a most interesting conference. 

Mr. Carr. The Buenos Aires conference? 

Mr. Goodwin. The one held here. 

Mr. Carr. That was the Pan American Scientific Congress. That 
is a different thing. 

Mr. Goodwin. The one that was held here last May? 

The Chairman. That was the financial congress. 

Mr. Goodwin. And the one in December? 

The Chairman. That was the scientific congress. 

Mr. Carr. This is the international conference. It is the one out 
of which grew the International Union of American Republics. 

Mr. Cooper. It means a good deal to keep up conferences of thi? 
kind. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. They are a wonderful thing. The meetings held 
here in December were very suggestive. A conference like that 
makes you think of the federation of the world. 

Mr. Carr. There was one held here, one in Mexico, one in Buenos 
Aires, one in Kio de Janeiro, and now they propose to hold one in 
Chile. 
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IMr, Goodwin. I think one was held in 1890. 
3^r. Carr. 1889-90. 

IMr. MoTT. What was this recent scientific congress called ? 
Mr. Carr. That is the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, 
x^d was called here upon the invitation of the Government of the 
Tuited States. 

The Chairman. That was the second conference, was it not? 
Mr. Carr. The second conference; yes. The first was held in 
J^'liile a number of years ago, to which this Government sent a num- 
>^!r of delegates. 

Mr. Cooper. They are held once in five years, I think* 
Mr. Cooper, That was held in 1908, and this one was held in 1915- 
.1>16. 

Mr. MoTT. Are there any other conferences? 
Mr. Carr. There was a financial conference here last spring. 
Mr. MoTT. A financial conference; yes. Are there any others? 
Mr. Carr. Then there is to be a conference on international, public, 
'.\ nd private law at Rio de Janerio some time in the future. It was 
bo have occurred last year, I believe, but did not* That was the out- 
UCi"OAvth of this international conference of the American States. The 
[purpose of that is to discuss questions of international, public, and 
private law pertaining to the different American countries. 

The Chair3Ian. This is a continuing conference, to be held from 
t:.ime to time in the future? 
]Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. And so is the scientific congress, is it not? 
Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. The financial congress is not supposed to have 
others. At least there is no more scheduled that I know of. 

Mr. Cooper. I was informed by the Peruvian minister the other 
day that the next scientific congress will be in Lima in 1921, and while 
he did not say so in so many words, I inferred from his conversation 
that it is the intention of the scientific congress to meet regularly 
hereafter once in five years. 

The Chairman. I understood, too, that was the purpose. They 
have held one every few years. 

Gentlemen, this is a reappropriation of an amount we have already 
appropriated. This item has never been carried in this bill— the next 
item, which provides for the payment to the government of Panama 
of $250,000. 

ANNUAL PAYMBNt TO PANAMA. 

Mr. Carr. That is due under our treaty with Panama^ by which 
we acquired the right to construct the Panama Canal. In that treaty 
we agreed to begin to pay to Panama, nine years after the signing 
of the treaty, $250,000 a year. We have been making these payments 
since the first payment became due, but the amount has been ap- 
propriated in the urgent deficiency bill because it became due on the 
26th of February of the following year. This year we are estimating 
regularlv a year ahead for that item. It is a treaty obligation, and 
it IS really a part of the price of the right to construct the Panama 
Canal. 

The Chairman. What is the next item? 

24805^—16 3 
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INTERNATIONAL GEODETIC ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Carr. International Geodetic Association, for the measuremc 
of the earth, $1,500. 

The Chairman. That was left out of the bill last year, and it Li 
come up again. 

Mr. Carr. It was left out of the bill last year by both the Ho'.-s 
and the Senate. This Government became a member of this ai^- 
ciation through the passage of the. joint resolution of Congress a 
proved February 5, 1889, which authorized and requested the Pre- 
dent to accept the invitation to become a member of this association 
The membership, of course, called for a contribution, and we ha-' 
been contributing $1,500 a year. I think it was two years ago iliv. 
Congress failed to make an appropriation, feeling, I believe, that ^- 
were members of too many of these associations. 

Now, we have been asked several times for our contribution. W- 
have been asked for even more than that. We have been asked t 
maintain during this war the stations established by this associati'r. 
in this country, and there has been before the Appropriations Con'- 
mittee of the House a deficiency item for the quota that is due fro^. 
the United States, and in addition an amount of $2,500 for the main 
tenance of the stations in this country, on the ground that Japan an. 
Italy and other governments are maintaining their stations in their 
countries during this abnormal period. The fact that Congre^' 
directed the President, or requested the President, to accept the in 
viation that the United States become a member of this associatioD 
places upon the Government of the United States the obligation tj 
pay its contribution so long as it retains its membership. The exi 
ecutive branch of the Government hold that by virtue of the facij 
that Congress requested this action upon joint resolution, the Exi 
ecutive is without power, except upon further action by the Coc 
gress, to withdraw from this association, and it feels that until it ii 
directed by Congress to withdraw that we should pay our quota as itj 
falls due. On the question of the benefit that this association is tOi 
this country, I may say that the head of the Coast Survey is of the 
opinion that it is of very great benefit in gathering information about 
the measurement of the earth, which can only be obtained througii 
observations at diflerent stations upon the surface of the earth ana 
observations conducted through very great periods of time. The 
results are of very great value in scientific work. This association, 
since we have been a member, has maintained a station in Maryland 
and another station out West at an expense of over $4,500 a year, 
whereas we have paid into the association only $1,500 a year." Id 
other words, it has paid out in this country for two stations vastly 
more than we have paid to the association itself. 

Mr. Eogers. This $1,500 is something in the nature of annual dues, 
is it? 

Mr. Carr. It is in the nature of annual dues ; yes. 

Mr. Rogers. We are two years in arrears in our dues, are we not? 

Mr. Carr We are two years in arrears; yes. 

Mr. BoGERs. What good would the $1,500 do? It could not help 
out the deficiencv? 
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IMlr. CxVRR. We have that appropriation before the Appropriations 
3niinittee as a deficiency item. 

The Chairman. I thinlc they decided that a deficiency appropria- 
L>ii would not be made for any item that had been turned down by 
G committee. 

^Mr. Cakr. They did not include the amount in the bill. 

The Chairman. A good many items in the bill were rejected last 
^n.r for which the parties interested tried to get a deficiency appro- 
riaticn, and they were rejected. 

JS/Lr. Temple. It is provided in a joint resolution, which is, in effect, 
Lxv. It might thus be a little different. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. Precisely. The point is this: For our own credit and 
111' standing abroad, it is very undesirable for us to become a mem- 
er of an international association and then, before giving formal 
iOtice in accordance with the rules of the bureau or association which 
rill release us from further responsibilities, to fail to pay our quota. 

f we should want to withdraw from this, we could withdraw by 
•:iving notice at the stipulated time. If Congress should request the 
.^resident, or direct him, to withdraw from this association, of course 
le would withdraw, and then our obligation would be terminated; 
3tit so long as we are a member of this association or of any other 
issociation we ought to keep up our payments. Otherwise a very 
J ad impression is created abroad. 

Mr. Cooper. Has the earth ever been previously measured under 
the auspices of an international geodetic association? 
Mr. Carr. Not to my knowledge. 
]SIr. Cooper. This, then, will be the first measurement? 
Mr. Carr. As far as I know this is the first thing of its kind. I 
heard Dr. Jones, of the Coast Survey, testify the other day before 
the Appropriations Committee, and his assistant who has direct 
charge of this work, and both of them felt that it is a work which is 
really important to the scientific world, and that it is important that 
it be kept up. The Secretary of Commerce advocated that not only 

should we appropriate our quota, which is now unpaid for two years, 

but that we should continue our membership in this society and also 

provide for the maintenance of the stations in this country until 

such time as the association itself can continue the maintenance of 

them. 

Mr. Cooper. It would seem that to scientific people nothing could 

be of much more importance than this. 
Mr. Carr. They say it is important in scientific work to have these 

observations continued. 

INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTART UNION. 

The Chairman. The next item is one which Mr. Slayden ad- 
dressed the committee on a few days ago — the Nineteenth Confer- 
ence of the International Parliamentary Union. Do any members 
of the committee desire to ask Mr. Carr any questions about this? 
I suppose they all understand it. Now, Mr. Carr, there is the propo- 
sition about these consular premises. Do you care to go into that? 
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CONSULAR AND COURT BUILDINGS AT SHANGHAI. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Chairman, I went into that matter very fully last 
year, and the gist of all I said and all the department said is found 
on page 1237 of the Appendix to this draft of the bill. You will 
notice that there are two items — one for the purchase, alteration, 
and repair of consular premises or the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of suitable buildings for the use of the consulate 
general, including a residence for the officers, $150,000 ; and there is 
another, reading practically the same, for a building or buildings 
for the use of the United States court, jail, post office, marshal's 
office, and other Government offices, and residence for the officers, 
$205,000. 

The reason for the separation of those items is that there is a 
statute, as you well know, which limits the amount of money to be 
expended for diplomatic and consular buildings each year to $500,- 
000, and we have already two other items for buildings in the bill 
amounting to $200,000. Then there is another point, that the build- 
ing for the United States court may not, technically considered, be 
the kind of building included in the language of that act. Therefore 
we separated these two items. 

The Secretary of State asked me to say that, of course, the items 
ought to be considered together, because the property that is now 
occupied by the consular officers and the court in Shanghai, and the 
property which can be had reasonably and would be desirable to 
purchase is one piece of property and could be subdivided. We 
ought to provide for all these offices in these two items and not to 
provide for one item and omit the other. 

The Chairman. It is the same piece of property that the depart- 
ment advocated the purchase of last year ? 

Mr. Carr. The same piece of property, yes; but there is a change 
in the language, as you will notice, which gives the Secretary discre- 
tion to purchase this piece of property or to purchase some other 
piece of property, because it would not seem wise to make the appro- 
priation for a particular piece of property. 

The Chairman. I see. 

Mr. MoTT. They might raise the price on it? 

Mr. Carr. We could get better terms by going into the market 
with the discretion of purchasing wherever we pleased. It is the 
judgment of those I have talked with that this is the best piece of 
property in Shanghai for our purposes, and the only one available 
on the water front, which is the desirable part of Shanghai. Offers 
have already been made for this property by other people, and if we 
do not purchase it soon in all probability it will be gone and we will 
never have an opportunity of purchasing it again. 

The Chairman. They told us the same thing last year. 

Mr. Carr. Of course that was the statement maae to us, and we 
simply repeated it. The property is still available. Offers have been 
made by the Japanese Steamship Co. for this property, but the 
owners would like to sell it to the United States if they can. 

Mr. EoG£R8. Is it the purpose to build one structure for the various 
purposes described in the paragraph taken together ? 

Mr. Carr. That would be the purpose, to have one structure for 
the whole. I 
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IVtr. Rogers. I assume that this has been inquired into, but is there 
ny doubt about that? Under the appropriation as it now stands 
liere is a division into two funds. Now, can these two funds be 
3ined together for the purpose? 

]VIr. Carr. I should not think there would be any particular diffi- 
iilty about that, since it would only be necessary to expend the par- 
icular amount for the particular purpose. You can buy a site and 
rect two buildings on there and join them together. 

The Chairman. That would be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. Rogers. It would involve a great deal of detail and manipula- 
ion in handling the two funds. 

Mr. Carr. Of course. 

Mr. Rogers. The total amount asked for for these buildings would 
^o above the maximum, or prohibited amount, if you included both 
>f these items in one ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

IVIr. Rogers. As long as the whole thing is subject to a point of 
)rder, why not do it right? 

The Chairman. And put it in good shape? - 

Mr. Rogers. Put it in proper shape, as long as we are not losing 
mything by so doing. 

Mr. Cooper. I made a little speech on the floor in favor of the pro- 
vision, and Mr. Cox, of Indiana, raised a point of order, and it went 
::ut. I do not think that anybody who has ever seen the bund in 
Shanghai or seen what Shanghai is or appreciates the fact that we 
have had over three hundred millions of foreign trade, can doubt 
that it is absolutely certain that Shanghai is going to be the London 
of the Orient; I do not think that anybody, knowing those things, 
u^ould think of opposing the purchase of this property, located as it 
is, and being, as it is represented by Government officials, the one 
piece of property that can be purchased which will be suitable for 
our purposes. It is between, j^ou say, Germany and Japan there? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Right in between Germany and Japan. 
(At this point Mr. Cooper made some rather extended remarks 
about Shanghai, which the reporter was directed not to record). 

The Chairman. I doubt if these two items, written as they are 
here would be subject to a point of order; certainly the first item 
would not. Of course, this other is not authorized by law, but we 
could hold the one item in in the House and the Senate would in 
all likelihood put the other one back. If we make this appropriation, 
1 do not suppose there would be much kick if we left these others out, 
would there? 

Mr. Carr. Of course the department would like to have you ap- 
propriate for all of these buildings, but if you can not do so, then the 
buildings at Shanghai should take precedence as being of the greatest 
importance to the United States at present. 

Mr. Rogers. Was there an item of this sort in this bill last year? 

The Chairman. It was $400,000. It was not in just this form, 

Mr. Carr. It was $375,000. 

The Chairman. $375,000. It was limited to that amount. The 
law only authorizes us to make an appropriation for one place of 
$350,000. 
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Mr. Stedman. Mr. Cooper made a speech in favor of it, and Mr. 
Cox made the point of order, and on that it went out? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. This is to be borne in mind, that our business people arc 
going to spend a lot of money in Shanghai. The steel corponitior. 
has sent some good men out there, and other companies are doins 
the same thing. There has been already organized a club in Shan<r 
hai which really will develop later on into an American chamber oi 
commerce. There seems to be much more reason for the purchase 
of this property than ever before, and the Government ought to 
take an interest in it for the benefit of our future commerce. Thert 
is a new international company, organized in New York, which ex- 
pects to undertake important development work in China of an 
industrial and commercial nature. Shanghai is the commercial 
metropolis of the Far East. I am quite sure that $350,000 wouM 
never be missed when we come to consider the results that would 
follow the owning of our building at Shanghai and the effect which 
the purchase would have upon our commerce with China. 

Mr. Rogers. The $150,000, which is not subject to a point of order, 
would not alone do you very much good, would it, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. No; because we could neither get this piece of property 
nor could we get anv other that would be adequate. 

The Chairman. If we put that $150,000 in there, it would stay 
there, and the Senate would add the other. 

Mr. Carr. My impression is that if we had the $375,000 with the 
option of buying this property or buving another piece of property 
I or buying a site and erecting a building thereon we could probabh 

get this property for a less amount of money; maybe for consider- 
ablv less. 

The Chairman. It is now 12 o'clock. I expect some of the mem- 
bers of the committee are getting a little nervous about the time. 
Would Monday suit the committee to continue this bill ? I do not 
reckon they would care to continue it to-morrow. If it is agreeable 
to you, gentlemen, we will continue Monday. 

Mr. Cooper. Monday, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

(Whereupon, at 12.05 o'clock p. m., an adiournment was taken 
until Monday, January 24, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives. 
Washington^ D. C, Monday^ January Zi^ 1916. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon 
Henry D. Flood (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. Mr. Huddleston, did you have a question you 
wished to ask Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Huddleston. I was interested to know the scope of this boanl 
of arbitration; that is to say, the claims of which it has the jurisdic- 
tion. I felt that there were many matters coming up now that 
should be handled and that it was unfortunate that we did not have 
some board now to pass upon the claims. 

Mr. Carr. This commission was provided for by special agree- 
ment between the United States and Great Britain based upon our 
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general arbitration treaty signed at The Hague, to which the United 
States and Great Britain were parties. That is the reason we had 
an agreement instead of a convention, you see; because this is a 
special agreement for the submission to arbitration of some specific 
claims and was an agreement based upon the general treaty to which 
we had already become a party — ^the general arbitration treaty 
signed at The Hague. On April 4, 1908, we signed a special arbi- 
tration treaty along the lines of the general treaty signed at The 
Hague with Great Britain providing for the submission of certain 
claims to arbitration, including legal differences between the two 
countries. This special agreement of August 18, 1910, under which 
this pecuniary claims tribunal was established, related only to the 
submission of certain pecuniary claims outstanding between the 
parties to the treaty, which were embraced in schedules submitted 
to each Government and ratified by it, and then the claims embraced 
within the schedule submitted to arbitration. So there is no provi- 
sion in the treaty, as we thought there might be, which applies to 
claims arising after the signature of the treaty. 

The Chairman. Of the agreement? 

Mr. Carr. Of the agreement ; yes. 

The Chairman. The agreement could be enlarged ? 

Mr. Carr. The agreement could be enlarged, or another agreement 
made under the original Hague treaty or our general arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain, which would accomplish for another class 
of claims exactly what this accomplishes for the outstanding pecuni- 
ary claims. 

The Chairman. I think there ought to be some tribunal — and I 
thought this would be the tribunal — to handle matters when the war 
is ended. I do not suppose you can take this up during the pendency 
of the war, because I do not suppose England would be willing. 

Mr. Carr. The first schedule which the two Governments agreed 
upon was dated July 6, 1911, and embraced four classes of claims. 
These claims are based upon the alleged denial, in whole or in part, 
of real property rights, claims based upon the acts of the authorities 
of either Government in regard to vessels of the nationals of the 
other, or for alleged wrongful collection of customs duties, and other 
similar things; and, third, claims based on damages to property of 
either Government or its nationals or based on personal wrongs of 
such nationals alleged to be due to the operations of the military or 
naval forces of the other Government or to the negligence of the 
civil authorities of the other Government; and, fourth, claims based 
upon contracts between the authorities of either Government and the 
nationals of the other Government. 

These are the four classes of claims embraced in that first schedule. 
That schedule was adopted, and these claims went to arbitration. 
Some work was done upon them, and the tribunal was sitting in 
Paris at the time the war broke out. There was a representative on 
it from Great Britain, another from the United States, and then the 
umpire, a French subject. The French subject, who was the um- 
pire, had immediately to report to the foreign office of his country 
for duty on the outbreak of the war. The tribunal broke up. The 
British member was called to the foreign office of his country, and 
our member became legal counsel to the embassy in London. There 
the matter rests, except this, that an arrangement exists by which the 
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American and British arbitrators may hand down decisions in the 
interim on claims which have already been argued and upon whicii 
they are both agreed. 

The Chairman. Are you increasing the appropriation or are you 
wiping it out? 

Mr. Carr. The secretary does not feel that there is any necessity 
for increasing the appropriation. He does feel that there is a neces- 
sity for keeping what machinery remains intact until work can bv 
taken up again. It is a very small appropriation, merely sufficient 
to keep the secretary in charge and a few clerks, and to pay rent ii: 
order to keep the documents intact, etc. In case the two arbitra- 
tors hand down a decision there has to be this force here to handle 
the matter. The secretary does feel, however, that there shouhl be 
an increase in the rent from $000 to $1,500 a year, because the $0'i(i 
at present appropriated does not pay the rent of the rooms now 
occupied by the United States agency and the tribunal. Those 
rooms contain the archives of the tribunal and the papers and other 
property of the United States agency as well as a large and vnhiahle 
library. The Secretary of State feels that it would be inadvisable, 
in view of the probably early resumption of the duties of the agency 
and the tribunal, to vacate any of the rooms now in use and store the 
library, archives, and property, particularly in view of the fact that 
a number of the cases already argued are actually under considera- 
tion by the arbitrators who may require access to the files of the 
tribunal. Meanwhile, the department can actually utilize part of 
the space in those rooms for ether officers of the department and thus 
avoid paying rent for additional quarters from the regular depart- 
mental appropriations. It is the recommendation of the secretary 
therefore that the appropriation for rent should be increased from 
$G00 to $1,500 a year. 

The Chairman. Now, let us see. We had discussed this Fifth 
International Conference of American States, hadn't we? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I think, we had discussed that. 

The Chairman. And discussed this Panama matter, this geodetic 
matter, and the Shanghai matter. 

Mr. EoGERs. What is that? 

The Chairman. The Shanghai matter. 

Mr. EoGERs. Yes. 

The Chairman. Mr. Kogers, you wanted to ask some questions 
about the Mexican Boundary Commission, didn't you? 

Mr. EoGERs. Mr. Carr preferred that we should make our inquiries 
of the commissioner. I should be content to do that. There was one 
matter I wished to have brought out. In the urgent deficiency bill 
there is the provision in regard to the observatory at XJkiah, for 
the maintenance of an international laboratory at ukiah, CaL, and 
the continuance of work there from March 1, 1916, until the Na- 
tional Geodetic Association shall find it possible to resume its sup- 
port of the observatory, $2,500, etc. 

That deals with the provision which we discussed on Friday nn«l 
is found on page 23 of the bill. It seems to indicate that at present 
there is temporary embarrassment of that international society, ami 
that we were siniply expected to support the laboratory for the 
society out in California until such time as they can pull themselvo? 
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togrether and start over again. I wondered if Mr. Carr had any 
different feeling about the form of this appropriation? 

INTERNATIONAL GEODETIC ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Carr. The provision in the urgent deficiency bill is only a part 
of that which the department recommended should be appropriated, 
and is rather inconsistent, in a way, with the department's recom- 
mendation, for this reason: The department recommended that the 
two quotas that had not been appropriated for by Congress should 
now be appropriated, because they are an obligation under our agree- 
ment to pay our quota as a member of that association. 

Mr. Harrison. What quotas are these two, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. There is $1,500 a year for the Association for the Ad- 
measurement of the Earth for two years. We are behind in our 
quotas for two years, and we recommended that ths two quotas be 
appropriated for, and then, at the request of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, we also recommended that the bare cost of keeping up this 
observatory in the United States imtil such time as the association 
would be able to carry it on again should be met by the United 
States, and recommended that Congress appropriate $2,500 for that 
purpose; and we added, contrary to the wishes of the Secretary of 
Commerce, apparently, the proviso by which the amount of $2,500 
should be deducted from our quotas. Instead of providing the 
quotas, there has been included in the bill an amount for the upkeep 
of the observatory, and then the proviso that the amount be deducted 
from the quota to the United States, and we have not provided any- 
thing for the payment of our quotas. 

Mr. Rogers. Isn't this observatory out in California properly to 
be maintained and paid for by the national society? 

Mr. Carr. By the association; yes. It has always been maintained 
by the association, both it and another observatory at Gaithers- 
burg, Md. 

Mr. BoGERs. Regarding the payments we make, that is, the pay- 
ments made on behalf and for the benefit of the association, we 
ought to get credit for them, had we not? 

Mr. Carr. I am afraid I do not quite catch your meaning. 

Mr. Rogers. It is true that the National Geodetic Association 
should bear the expenses of maintaining this observatory in Cali- 
fornia. Now, why, if we paid the expenses out of our own pocket, 
should not we be credited with the amount so paid? 

Mr. Carr. Certainly, and that is why the department put that 
proviso in its estimate ; but the Committee on Appropriations in act- 
ing upon the special recommendations for the temporary support of 
the observatory seems to have failed to take into consideration the 
fact that we had not paid the quota from which this was to be de- 
ducted, and have recommended no appropriation from which the 
amount is to be deducted. 

Mr. Rogers. I assume that the way this was framed it would go to 
liquidate the past indebtedness. We owe $3,000 at this moment. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. This appropriates $2,600, which is within J500 of the 
amount we owe. 
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Mr. Carr. That is true, although in the request from the asso- 
ciation for the Government to undertake the upkeep of this observa- 
tory temporarily there was no reference made to any deduction from 
our qtiota. 

Mr. Rogers. My idea is, in view of the fact that we should tem- 
porarily sustain the obligation of keeping: up this observatory, that 
it might be better for us to appropriate in the form suggested in the 
urgent deficiency bill rather than to make a direct appropriation to 
the association that is not able during the war to carry on its own 
work. 

Mr. Carr. I think not, because I do not think that by keeping up 
the observatory temporarily that we are discharging our inter- 
national obligation to this association when we fail to pay our mem- 
bership dues. 

The Chairman. Are not they under obligation to us to keep up 
this association? 

Mr. Carr. The association has been keeping up two observatories 
in the United States for two years, during which the United States 
has paid nothing. Altogether it has expended about $65,000 in the 
United States, while this Government has paid to the association 
only $24,000. There are two reasons why the association asks us 
to support the Ukaiah Observatory temporarily; one, because we 
have not paid our quota; and the other, because Japan, Italy, and 
Eussia have undertaken voluntarily to take over their stations for 
the time being. 

Now, the Department of Commerce and the Coast Survey urge 
very strongly that we should do both — that is to say, we ought to pay 
up our quota to date and also make an independent appropriation to 
keep up the observatory. 

The Chairman. The item ought not to be carried in a deficiency 
bill. It ought to be carried in the regular bill. 

Mr. Harrison. What part of the whole amount do we appropri- 
ate for? 

Mr. Carr. What amount do you mean? 

Mr. Harrison. I mean the proportion we pay of the whole amoimt 
paid into the association. 

Mr. Carr. I do not know ; but we have been appropriating $1,500 
a year, which was our proportion of the total expense. 

Mr. Harrison. How many nations belong to this association ? 

Mr. Carr. In 1912 the association had a membership of 20 States, 
and its annual budget amounted to $19,000. 

Mr. Harrison. How many of those States or countries are failing 
in the payment of their quota ? 

Mr. Carr. Most of the States engaged in this war are not paying 
their quota, but Russia, Japan, and Italy are undertaking the sup- 
port of their own stations instead. Those Governments have paid 
their quotas to date. 

Mr. Harrison. Why is it not the right thing for these countries 
to do to pay their quotas, if it is necessary to carry on this work? 

Mr. Carr. Pay for the upkeep of the observatory, or pay their 
quota ? 

Mr. Harrison. Pay for the upkeep of the observatory, 

Mr. Carr. That is what three of them are doing. 
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Mr, Harrison. That is the amount you are asking for. 
Mr. Carr. Yes; that is one amount we are asking for and which 
was recommended by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Rogers. My point is this, Mr. Harrison, that if we recom- 
mend the item and retain the item as it stands on page 23 of the draft 
here, probably there would not be the authority in the Department 
of State to use these funds to maintain the observatory at Ukaiah; 
and, furthermore, there is one at Gaithersburg. What is going on 
out there? 

Mr. Carr. They closed that observatory for want of funds. 
Mr. EoGERs. We have a sort of a lame duck here, it seems, and I 
think we ought to appropriate anyway, to promote the welfare of 
this association. 

Mr, Carr. Our department, in making the estimate for a deficiency 
appropriation, made the estimate for the quota under the arrange- 
ment existing — that is, the quota due from us — and then we put in a 
proviso that this $2,500 should also be appropriated, but our ar- 
rangement was to deduct it from the amount of our overdue contribu- 
tion — ^that is, we should not pay anything more than our full quota. 
Mr. Rogers. The amount in the bill would cure the difficulty? 
Mr. Carr. Yes; I think so; only the appropriation for the two 
unpaid quotas should be made, because the United States can not 
honorably fail to pay those quotas. 
The Chairman. That is for 1912? 

Mr. Carr. I have no later figures. In 1912 the entire budget was 
$19,000. There are 20 States who are members of the association and 
our quota was $1,500, based on population, which is the same principle 
as that upon which we contribute to the support of the Pan American 
Union. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions you want to ask 
about that, Mr. Rogers? 
Mr, Rogers. No, sir. 

The Chairman. We have gotten down to page 24. I suppose we 
had gotten all the information Mr. Carr could give in regard to the 
Shanghai proposition. 

The next is the International Commission on Public and Private 
International Law. It seems to be a new item. 

international commission on public and private international 

* LAW. 

Mr. Carr. All that is asked for under that head, Mr. Chairman, 
is the amount that has already been appropriated by Congress, to be 
made available for the year ending June 30, 1916. 

The Chairman. That is already appropriated? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. The work is going on but the meeting has not 
been held. 

The Chairman. When was this amount appropriated for? 

Mr. Carr. That is June 30, 1915. That was a continuation or re- 
appropriation of an amount appropriated in the prior bill. 

The Chairman. The Senate struck it out in the last appropriation 
bill, I think. 

Mr. Carr. It did. 
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The Chairman. Wg recommended the reappropriation and then 
they struck it out. Where is the next meeting to be held, Mr. Carr ? 

Mr. Carr. At Kio de Janeiro. Such men as John Bassett Moore 
and other experts on international law are at present working to get 
ready for that meeting. 

The Chairman. What about this legation at Panama ? 

Mr. Harrison. He has already touched upon that Shanghai propo- 
sition. 

The Chairman. He went into that right fully. Do you want to 
ask any questions about that? 

Mr. Harrison. Oh, no ; I was not here. 

LEGATION building AT PANAMA. 

Mr. Carr. In regard to the appropriation for $100,000 for the 
erection of a building in the city of Panama for use as a legation 
and also as a residence for the minister, I would say that this Gov- 
ernment has been notified by the President of Panama that he pro- 
poses to present to the United States a site upon which such a build- 
ing for legation purposes can be erected. The department, as the 
committee knows, is very anxioiis to have its legations housed in 
buildings owned by the United States, and it seemed that, if the Presi- 
dent of Panama was going so far as to present us a site, the least 
this Government could do would be to erect a building upon it, and 
particularly so as Panama occupies a peculiar relation to the United 
States, and it would mean a good deal to us to have a dignified lega- 
tion building there. 

Mr. Harrison. When is it proposed to grant this location ? 
^ Mr. Carr. I think no time was specified, but I think this informa- 
tion came to us sometime within the last six or eight months. 

The Chairman. Was this the same location discussed last vear? 

Mr. Carr. I do not think that any location was mentioned last 
year. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes; it was somewhere back on the exposition 
grounds. It was stated by some gentleman who had been there that 
it was out of range of anything. This Government would not want 
anything like that. 

Mr. Carr. I do not imagine that the department would be disposed 
to employ any money appropriated for erecting a building on a site 
that was not desirable. 

The Chairman. Thev recommended it last year. 

Mr. Carr. And did they recommend a particular site? 

The Chairman. Yes; a site that was somewhere back of the expo- 
sition grounds, away out of touch with things. 

Mr. Carr. I am quite sure that the department would be very 
careful. It would not want any building that was not properly 
suited for legation purposes. It would rather have none at all than 
have one that was not properly located. 

Mr. Harrison. Did they have discussion in the committee and on 
the floor of the House about that, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Both in committee and on the floor of the House. 
Mr. Mann stated that he had been there and looked at it ; that it was 
some distance from the residential and business part of the city and 
in a location that would not be suitable for the legation. 
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Mr. Carr. In the communication I saw and to which I have made 
reference there was no location specified. 

The Chairman. There was no specific location ? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Was that the exposition building or the legation 
building? 

The Chairman. It was the exposition building that was to be used 
as a storeroom for exhibits. 

Mr. Carr. It may have been an exposition building erected for that 

?ur|3ose, and possibly afterwards to be used for legation purposes, 
'here was some such proposition as that, I know. I think, however^ 
in any appropriation that was made for the legation building at 
Panama you can depend upon it that the department will not consent 
to the erection of any building that is not suitable or on a suitable site. 

The Chairman. Why do you recommend this ? 

Mr. Carr. For the reason I mentioned. The President of Panama 
volunteers to present a site to the United States upon which to erecft 
this building. That seems to me to be sufficient reason. 

Mr. Harrison. About what would be the value of this site? 

Mr. Carr. I could not tell you. It would depend upon the loca- 
tion and the size of it, neither of which we now know. 

Mr. Harrison. How large is the city of Panama ? 

Mr. Carr. This was a voluntary offer, and Panama has such a 
peculiar relation to the United States, in view of the canal across 
the Isthmus, that the department thought it very proper to recom- 
mend this appropriation. 

Mr. Harrison. How large is the city of Panama? 

Mr. Carr. I do not know, offhand, but I should think it had ap- 
proximately 60,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. Linthicum. How much is asked for? 

The Chairman. $100,000. 

Mr. Carr. Of course, every legation building you put in Latin 
America is going one step further toward establishing a proper re- 
lationship between this country and those countries. They appre- 
ciate as much as any country can any disposition of the United 
States to acquire permanent homes for its diplomatic representatives 
in South American capitals. 

The Chairman. Why in Latin American countries more than in 
eastern or European countries? 

Mr. Carr. I know the department has thought it very desirable to 
have legation buildings everywhere. They do have a very favorable 
effect. We enjoy peculiarly close and friendly relations with Latin 
American countries, and those relations would be strengthened by 
the purchase of legation buildings. 

The Chairman. I have had some very appealing letters from our 
ambassador at Paris about a proposition to buy an embassy there 
which can be bought very cheaply now. 

Mr. Carr* The department has a report from the ambassador. 
The building he occupies and which he recommends is a very at- 
tractive building, and I dare say that the property could be purchased 
in Paris at a very much less figure now than it could have been pur- 
chased for at any previous time. But the department, having made 
these recommendations in regard to Panama and Habana, felt that 
it ought not to recommend an additional embassy building. 
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The Chairman. I understand. 
• Mr. Harrison. Don't you think that some of the countries might 
now take affront if we purchased a site in Paris for the embassy 
there ? 

Mr. Carr. I should not think so. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. What would be the amount of the purchase price 
of this embassy in Paris ? 

The Chairman. I think it was about half a million dollars. 

Mr. Carr. Half a million dollars; yes. It is a very attractive 
place. 

Mr. Temple. What is the location? 

Mr. Carr. I could not tell you precisely, but it is not far from 
the embassy that Mr. White had when he was there. It is in that 
vicinity. 

EMBASSY building AT TOKYO, JAPAN. 

The Chairman. Mr. Carr, what is the necessity for an amend- 
ment to the Tokyo appropriation? 

Mr. Carr. After looking over the present situation there and the 
present building, the ambassador reached the conclusion that it was 
inadvisable to spend the money appropriated for the erection of a 
building on the same site as that on which the present building is 
erected; and he thought that if there were some discretion in the 
expenditure of the money, and it was not limited to that site alone, 
he probably would be able to get an attractive site, and one, indeed, 
that would be more healthful, with ground better adapted to a 
permanent building, such as we ought to have there. 

The Chairman. That is in exchange for the present ? 

Mr. Carr. In exchange, yes. All this calls for is just the simple 
modification of the appropriation, giving the Secretary discretion 
to build upon the old site or to acquire a new one. 

Mr. Harrison. That was $150,000? 

Mr. Carr. It was $100,000. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. You can get a proper embassy for $100,000? 

Mr. Carr. I should have some doubt whether we could, but the 
department has seen no reason to recommend any increase in the 
appropriation. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. I think if there is any place you would want to 
make a little show it would be undoubtedly over there in Japan and 
China. 

Mr. Carr. It would count even more in China than in Japan, but 
you are quite correct in that view, J am sure. 

The Chairman. Mr. Sharp says that the price asked for this 
property in Paris is $550,000, but he thinks it possible to get it for 
$500,000, and he sent these pictures of the drawing-room and the 
grounds. 

You think that amendment is desirable, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. Yes ; I think, Mr. Chairman, that it is ; and, as a general 
observation, I would say that I think it is very desirable in any 
appropriation not to limit the department to any one piece of prop- 
erty where a purchase is to be made. 

The Chairman. Of course, this Paris proposition would be sub- 
ject to a point of order and I do not think it w6uld be possible 
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to get it through the House if the State Department did not recom- 
mend it to the committee. 

Mr. Harrison. I thought we had limited the amount an embassy 
should cost to $150,000. 

The Chairman. That would shut out embassy buildings in some 
places. 

Mr. Carr. Yes; you could not get an embassy building in Paris 
for $150,000. 

Mr. Harrison. I should think not. 

Mr. Carr. It would not be possible to get a suitable one, and it 
^ould be better not to own an embassy at all than not to have a 
suitable one, or one that would compare favorably with the embassies 
of other countries of like rank. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Where have embassies been appropriated for? 

Mr. Carr. At Constantinople and Peking we actually own our 
buildings, and an appropriation has been made for one at Tokyo 
and another for Mexico. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. And the one in Tokyo is only $100,000? 

Mr. Carr. Only $100,000. That is for the building there. We 
have the land. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. It is leased land, is it not? 

Mr. Carr. It is leased land. We pay a small rental for the ground 
and can have it as long as we want it for that purpose. The ambas- 
sador now thinks, however, that if we are going to build an em- 
bassy that we probably ought not to build on that site. I think he 
says it is not sufficiently healthful. He says he may be able to get 
another site near by. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Who is the ambassador now? 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Guthrie. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Mr. Guthrie? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; and he is a very practical man, and very astute in 
business affairs. 

The Chairman. The one in Mexico City was $100,000? 

Mr, Carr. The one there was $150,000. 

The Chairman. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. LixTHicuM. Has anything been done in Mexico in the way of 
building, as yet? 

ilr. Carr. No. It was thought inexpedient, under the conditions 
now obtaining there. 

The Chairman. I see you recommend $100,000 to acquire a lega- 
tion at Habana. 

Mr. Carr. That is the recommendation for the purchase of the 
present premises occupied by the legation. The President last year 
sent a special message to Congress about that, if you will remeniber, 
in which the property was described and a great deal of information 
given about the matter. That message was printed as a document 
and contains much more than I could say about it. The department's 
recommendation in this case also is based upon the idea that we ought 
to do something toward acquiring legation premises in Latin Amer- 
ica. It is not only a proper thing, but something that would create 
a very favorable impression there. 

Mr. LiKTHicuM. That is two of them in Latin America. Is there a 
third one recommended ? 
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The Chairman. The other one is at Shanghai. A recommendation 
is made for an appropriation of $355,000 for the purchase of a sitf 
and the erection oi two buildings, which are practically one building. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Can we get that through ? It is subject to a point 
of order. 

The Chairman. It might be gotten through. It is divided. 
$150,000 and $205,000. Of course, the $205,000 will be subject to ^ 
point of order, but the Senate might put it back. 

Mr. Stedman. What was Mr. Mann's objection to it? I think ilr. 
Cooper made a speech in favor of it, and Mr. Mann made a point 
of order. 

The Chairman. I think Cox, of Indiana, raised the point of order. 

Mr. LiNTiiicuM. Yes. 

Mr. Stbdman. I guess that is right. 

The Chairman. He does not think we ought to build them any 
where. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. I am very much in favor of that Shanghai propo- 
sition, because property there is advancing all the time ; very rapidly. 

Mr. Sogers. In Mexico it has been found expedient to start the 
actual erection of the building. Will this appropriation automati- 
cally go back into the Treasury, or is it available at such time as 
operations may be be^n? 

The Chairman. It is available for any number of years. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Then the limit of the appropriation of $500,00;^ 
is for each year that an appropriation is made ; is that it ? 

SALARIES, CONSULAR SERVICE. 

The Chairman. Yes. To pass on, we will take up page 26, sal- 
aries in the Consular Service. The only change is striking out. Will 
you explain that, Mr. Carr, please? 

Mr. Carr. Last year it was necessary, in view of the fact that the 
service was reclassified to take effect the 5th of February, for an 
extra provision to be inserted in the appropriations to provide foi 
the reclassification to June 30, 1915. For that reason the proviso on 
page 26 was inserted in the bill. It is no langer necessary to carrv 
that, as it applied to the last part of the last fiscal year. 

EXPENSES OP CONSULAR INSPECTORS. 

The Chairman. Consular inspectors. The same as was appropri 
ated for that, but as to their expenses you ask an amendment? 

Mr. Carr. So as to give them actual and necessary expenses up t » 
$10 a day. The committee reported favorably on that last yeai 
It was objected to by Mr. Mann and was cut down to $5 a day. The 
fact is it is useless to have an inspector unless he can be efficient anJ 
can obtain the information which is required. And unless you mak»» 
it possible for him to pay his expenses for living he is not goinjr ^' 
be efficient, and you can not get information. With the present hi<ri« 
cost of living in hotels in different parts of the world it is impossible 
for an ispector to live properly on $5 a day for subsistence. Soin»* 
of our men for a part of the time will expend less than $5 a day, anil 
then when they go into the large cities will find it impossible to jrei 
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I long on that amount and do their work properly. They should live 
it first-class hotels, where expenses often exceed $5 a day ; and unless 
)rovision is made by which the Government can authorize them to 
)ay more than $5 a day they have to pay the excess over $5 from their 
)wn funds. It amounts in effect to a reduction of salary. We are 
jot asking for an increase in the appropriation, but only for more 
liscretion in the expenditure of the appropriation; that is to saj^j 
he department is anxious to have the inspection work done within 
>5 a day where that is practicable; but when it becomes necessary 
for the inspector to exceed $5 a day the department wants to be able 
pay the actual expenses, whatever they may properly be. This is 
lot extravagance ; it is merely a common-sense way of dealing with 
he expenses of the inspection service. 

The Chairman. How much does it save? 

Mr. Carr. How is that? 

The Chairman. What is the reduction? 

Mr. Carr. Last year we spent $9,393; but one inspector had not 
been appointed, so that would make some difference. 

Mr. Harrison. Are there very many instances in which the ex- 
penses were over $5 a day? 

Mr. Carr. Not many. A number of them are outlined in the ex- 
planatory memorandum, page 1239, where are quoted some of the 
complaints of the inspectors themselves against a limitation to $5 
a day. For instance, at Nassau, New Providence Islands, Bahamas, 
the lowest rate for room and bath at the only first-class hctel is $7 a 
day ; room without bath, $5, and 25 cents extra for a bath. This is on 
the American plan. Laundry, pressing clothing, gratuities, etc., are 
all extra. That is one case where $5 a day does net answer. In 
Toronto the inspector told me expenses were higher than $5 a day. 
And you will note what Mr. Eberhardt reported under date of Janu- 
ary 8, 1915. He said that during 10 days^ stay in Habana he found 
that the very least figure at which he could secure a room and bath 
was $3, making it utterly impossible to get meals for the remaining 
$2 per day, and he added, " I. was obliged to pay from 35 cents to 
$1.60 each day for meals alone in excess of the amount I was allowed 
reimbursement for, to say nothing of gratuities, etc." He found 
that in the smaller towns of Cuba expenses for room and meals 
rarely equaled even $4 per day. Mr. Fuller says that $5 a day is 
ample in the small towns of Canada but inadequate in the cities. 
At Ottawa and Toronto he could get a room and bath for $3.50, 
breakfast for 95 cents, lunch for $1.25, dinner for $1.50, hat boy 
(tips), 15 cents; chamberlain, bell boys, etc., tips, 25 cents; laundry, 
30 cents; pressing, 20 cents, and bottled water, 50 cents. 

Mr. Harrison. Why did they put in bottled water, pressing, chem- 
berlain, and hat boys at actual necessary expenses? Would that come 
in under that head ? 

Mr. Carr. Certainly; it is necessary. 

Mr. LiKTHicuM. That is just as necessary as food is. 

Mr. Carr. Yes ; bottled water is absolutely necessary. It is as nec- 
essary as anything else, and when a man traveling from place to 
place does not use it he is likely to be ill, and sick leave on $5,000 
salary will more than equal the cost of bottled water. If an inspector 
does not use bottled water in the Tropics he is more than likely to 
become ill. It is very difficult to get good water there. 

24802—16 1 
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Mr. LiNTHicuM. Yes ; bottled water there is absolutely essential. 

Mr. Carb. If a man intends to keep well on an inspection tour in 
a ^eat many places he must drink only bottled water. He dares not 
drmk the ordinary water. 

Mr. Harrison. If some of the Members on the floor thought that 
the money would be spent for shining shoes and that sort of thiog 
they would not vote for an increase, and I do not think they ought 
to vote for an increase for those things. 

Mr. Carr. If you go to an European hotel it is absolutely necessary 
and proper to distribute a certain amount in tips. It is just as neces- 
sary to do that as to pay your hotel bills. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. You can not get out of it. 

Mr. Carr. No ; you can not. If the Government does not pay it the 
^spector has to pay for it, and it effects a reduction of his salary by 
tiiat much. 

Mr. Harrison. If you can construe those as actual expenses you 
can construe almost anything as actual expenses. 

Mr. Carr. Oh, no. There is a strict regulation governing expendi- 
tures, and only those that are necessary to the discharge of the work 
to be done are paid. 

Mr. Harrison. You could construe as actual expenses the expense 
of having his hair cut and of shaving. 

Mr. Carr. But we do not. That is covered by regulation. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. I think a bath is actual expenses, of course. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. In that climate, at least. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Carr. It is very important. 

Mr. Harrison. I do not think that would set well on some of those 
fellows. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. You mean the bath? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Harrison. Either one, perhaps. But I do not think they 
would like to pay for all those things for these inspectors. 

Mr. Carr. When you do not pay for these things for these inspec- 
tors you are taking just that much out of their own pockets — ^reduc- 
feig their salaries by just that much. If the Government does not 
pay, the inspector himself must pay. Of course, the Government 
gams where a man incurs expenses of less than $5 a day. 

The Chairman. You require him to shave himself, do you ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Helgeson. You mean he has to pay for it out of his own 
pocket ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. I hope you can change the law as recommended, 
because it is quite important. 

The Chairman. The next item is quite a large addition to the bill. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Chairman, before I say anything about that or 
ftbout other consular items, would you permit me to m^ke just one 
^neral observation? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. I am afraid that when we get into the details of these 
items in regard to the Consular Service, we may lose sight of the 
usefulness and importance of the service «s a whole. I want to 
point out to the committee one or two very useful things to know 
about the Consular Service. We have an organization of hbout 4W 
stations all over the world. 
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Mr, Rogers. How many? 

Mr. Carr. Four hundred and seventy-eight. That is, consular 
agents, consuls general, consuls, etc. We have a personnel of about 
1,600, ranging irom consuls general down to janitors. And the ex- 
penses of the whole, paid out of the money which you appropriated 
tor 1914, were, gross, $2,083,000. Now, we put back every dollar of 
those expenses into the Treasury in cash that jear, except a little 
less than $50,000, so for that year I do not think the Government 
has many cheaper or less expensive organizations than the Consular 
Service. 

Mr. Harrison. Where do the revenues come from? 

Mr. Carr. Fees for certification of invoices, notarial documents, 
issuing bills of health, etc. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Does that include ambassadors and ministers? 

Mr. Carr. It is just the Consular Service alone. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. The Consular Service alone? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. The actual net cost of the service was only $43,674 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. That was a nprmal year. Last 
year was not a normal year, as you know. That is to say, expenses 
increased, receipts fell off because our trade was interrupted with 
some of the countries that are now at war. The expenses for the 
year, gross, were $2,073,000, and we paid back into the Treasury all 
of that amount except $576,000. We have been anxious to find out 
what value that can be computed in dollars the Consular Service is 
to trade, and we sent out a general inquiry asking for reports on 
the results of consular activity on behalf of trade. Replies have 
been received from about half the service covering a period of six 
months. Those reports show that orders for American goods brought 
about through the efforts of half of the consuls in six months 
amounted to over $24,600,000. Those orders included cotton-piece 
goods, cloth, and clothing material, coal, drugs and druggists' sup- 
plies, electrical goods, harness and saddlery, leather goods, machinery, 
lumber, typewriter supplies, tobacco, varnish, and a number of other 
things. 

The Chairman. I have an engagement to meet a delegation from 
the Virginia Legislature. Before I leave, I want to say that some 
time ago Mr. Schallenberger asked me to give an opportunity to a 
number of speakers for hearing on the peace propaganda, and I 
mentioned to-morrow, and he will be here to-morrow, and I think 
is going to bring several noted speakers before the committee to 
speak on the bill, and has arranged to have this hearing at the Ways 
and Means Committee room in the House Office Building. 

Mr. Ltnthicum. What is the man's name? 

The Chairman. Eepresentative Shallenberger. If it is agreeable 
to the committee, we will adjourn when we adjourn to-day until 
to-morrow at 10.80 o'clock to meet at the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee rcom. 

Mr. Harrison. One of the Congressmen has asked me to bring up 
the Saulsbury matter; Mr. Roland, I think, has introduced the bill, 
and would like to have the matter taken up some time. The old 
Members are familiar with the bill. It was favorably reported. The 
chairman knows — and some of you Members may know, and some 
may not — that Mr. Saulsbury died and left a little girl, I think 
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probably 10 years of age, and it seems .to me that we ought to help 
out that bill. 

Mr. Rogers. What was that bill? 

Mr. Harrison. That was to appropriate to the widow of the de- 
ceased, who was a representative of the Government in Bolivia, who 
died from the effects — as the hearing will show — of the climate of 
Bolivia. 

The Chairman. How would it do to refer it to a subcommittee? 

Mr. Harrison. That would be all right. 

The Chairman. Do you make that motion? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

The Chairman. The motion is made by Mr. Harrison that a sub- 
committee be appointed to consider this matter. Is there objection. 
[After a pause.] There seems to be none. I appoint Mr. Stedman, 
Mr. Sabath, and Mr. Mott. 

Mr. Linthicum, take the chair, please. 

Mr. Linthicum. Very well. 

Mr. Carr. I merely wanted to get before the committee these facts, 
which I think will help the committee to get a partial idea of the 
results, as well as the expenses of this service. I think the results 
have been highly satisfactory. 

Mr. EoGERS. I think, in that connection, inasmuch as you have 
spoken of the total cost of the Consular Service, that you might 
just as well state what the cost of the Diplomatic Seivice has been— 
the number of persons employed, etc. — if you can. 

Mr. Carr. I can net do that from memory, but my recollection is 
that the Diplomatic Service costs, all told, a little over a million dol- 
lars a year, but, of course, it is much smaller— only 48 stations and 
the personnel is smaller. 

Mr. Rogers. Would you kindly put that in the hearing, Mr. Carri 

Mr. Carr. I shall be very glad to do that. 
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Mr. Sabath. How many copies of the report is issued of this 
consular service bulletin — I do not know the name of the publicatiiDi 
but it is a trade report. 

Mr. Carr. The Daily Commerce Reports? 

Mr. Sabath. Yes. How many copies are issued? 

Mr. Carr. About 20,000 copies. It is not published by the Stattl 
Department. It is published by the Department of Commerce. TIm 
ir formation which the State Department gathers is forwarded to thi 
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Department of Commerce for publication and distribution. They 
have a special appropriation for that. The number of printed copies 
is about 20,000 every day — the report is issued every morning. 

Mr. Sabath. It is such a valuable booklet or report that I feel 
that every manufacturer in the United States should be supplied 
with a copy of it, because no doubt it will help, and is helping our 
trade right along. There is hardly a day that I do not receive a re- 
quest for a number of copies of that report. 

Mr. Harbison. In that connection, either last year or year before 
last, we passed an appropriation of $100,000, 1 believe, to establish a 
corps of commercial attaches at the various consuls. Do you know 
what effect that has had and how many attaches there are in the 
service, Mr. Carr? 

Mr, Carr. There are 9 or 10. There is one attached to the diplo- 
matic mission in each of the leading capitals. The Department of 
Commerce has made a request for more. 

Mr. Harrison. Are they stationed in Central American countries 
exclusively ? 

Mr. Carr. Oh, no. They are in various parts of the world. There 
is one in London; one in Paris, who is accredited also to Spain and 
Switzerland and Italy ; and then there is one in Russia ; one in Brazil ; 
one in Chile ; one in Peru ; one in Argentina ; one in China ; one in 
Austria. There may be others. Those commercial attaches supple- 
ment the work of the Diplomatic and Consular Service. 

Mr. Harrison. They are under the direction of the Department 
of Commerce? 

Mr. Carr. They are under the direction of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. LiNTHictJM. What is the increase for the consular appropria- 
tion that you are asking for, Mr. Carr ? 

Mr. Carr. $600,000. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. In this section here? 

Mr. Carr. In the entire bill. In the section which we are reach- 
ing now there is a new item of $150,000. It has never been in the 
bill before. It would not probably have been suggested were it not 
for the fact that the cost of living abroad has so greatly increased. 
After the outbreak of the war there was a rise in prices in all parts 
of the world, particularly in those countries where the war was 
being fought. The prices became higher for foodstuffs, for clothing, 
and for rents in some cases. We are getting now eveiy day or so 
requests like these from consuls. One man says that the conditions 
affecting the high cost of living in the country where he serves, 
instead of improving, are getting worse. He adds that all manu- 
factured articles, as well as the greater portion of the foodstuffs 
used in that country, are imported, and, owing to the present high 
freight rate, have greatly increased in cost. Soft coal, for example, 
is retailing at $20 per ton, with a possibility of a further increase. 
He says, further, that the prices of other imported articels are in 
proportion. Another consul says he can not get along on his salary 
of $2,500, because of the tremendous increase m the cost of all staple 
commodities, fuel, and clothing. He says that it is his opinion and 
the opinion of well-posted economists that these conditions will pre- 
vail even after the cessation of hostilities. 

Mr. Harrison. Are there any resignations coming in ? 
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Mr. Carr. No; because we have informed the men that we arp 
asking Congress to come to the rescue of the service, if possible. 

Another consul says that within the last six months all necessaries 
have advanced in price to such an extent that it is virtually impossible 
to keep living expenses of himself and family — ^he has a wife, two 
children, and one servant — ^within his salary. He adds that a^l- 
vancing prices have not yet reached the high mark. 

Mr. Harrison. What is his salarv? 

Mr. Carr. $2,000. Another man — and this man is absolutely re- 
liable; I know him personally, and he would not make a statement 
that could not be relied upon — ^he says, in writing to another officer, 
not to me, "You are fortunate in not being sent to" — he names a 
country at war — " where the cost of living has risen so rapidly that 
we have just bought coal for $25 " a ton. He goes on to say that 
eggs are selling for 5 cents apiece, butter for 80 cents a pound, an«i 
so on. He says, " I shall soon have to ask the department to chance 
me to some other post or raise my salary." He adds that his salary 
has gradually decreased in purchasing power from $4,000 to $2,80' 
a year. 

Mr. Harrison. These statements came to you voluntarily, dil 
they? 

Mr. Carr. They are voluntary; yes. 

Mr. Harrison. Just voluntary? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. We are making inquiries now to get specific data 
that will enable us to compare prices in different places. One man in 
another country, in reference to another man, not himself, says that 
the cost of living has advanced to at least 120 per cent since the war 
began. This refers particularly to food products. The r^nts in that 
country were no higher. There is a great increase in all the conn- 
tries at war, and frequently that is true also in some of the neutral 
countries. 

The question is this : If the purchasing power of a consul's salary 
continues to be decreased by conditions over which he has no con- 
trol, he will in time find it impossible to serve unless the Government 
comes to his relief and either increases his salary or makes him an 
allowance to offset the increase in the cost of living. 

What we propose is the most economical method of granting that 
relief, namely, the appropriation of a lump sum to be allotted, in the 
discretion of the President, according to the particular facts in earn 
ca?e. The department would obtain exact information as to the co?t 
of living, both from the officers and from official sources. 

The department will undertake to get the data and submit it to a 
careful analysis, and then try to correct abnormal conditions by an 
allotment to men in proportion to the abnormal increase in the oo?t 
of living at their posts, and the allotments would be drawn in addi 
tion to the officers' salaries and would be made public. 

This is not new. Nearly all the first-class Goverments have been 
doing this, even in normal times. Great Britain does it in much the 
same way the department proposes. Great Britain pays fairly libenil 
salaries to its consuls, and wherever conditions exist which rai?6 
the cost of living beyond that at an average post in a particular 
grade, an allowance is made ranging all the way from a couple of 
hundred dollars to perhaps $1,000, and perhaps in some instances 
more than that. Germany pays very small salaries, but makes up the 
compensation by a local allowance based on the cost of living. A 
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consul general of Germany of a certain grade receives $2,000 a years 
When he is assigned to Genoa the local allowance, added to his salary* 
makes his income about $4,500. When the same man is transferred 
to New York the local allowance, due to the changed conditions^ 
added to the salary, makes his income about $12,000. The depart^- 
ment does not propose an allowance so large as that. 

Mr. Harrison. How does our country compare with respect ti9t 
salaries to our consular oiBcers with England and other countries? 

Mr. Carr. In the higher posts we compare favorably with Eng^ 
land, but in the lower ones we are behind. 

Mr. Harrison. Is England behind any other country ? 

Mr. Carr. Germany is ahead of any other country. Her salarieJI 
are larger and more generous than those paid by any other country^ 

Mr. Harrison. These facts apply to the war zone ? " 

Mr. Carr. I have not learned what has been done in regard to the 
compensation of officers of other Governments since the war began% 
Consular officers of belligerent countries have befen withdrawn from 
enemy countries and the protection of belligerent interests has been 
taken over by our consular officers throughout a large part of the 
war zone. Before Turkey entered the war Great Britain had in- 
creased the allowances of British consuls in Turkey. I do not know 
just how much the increase was, but it was something like 10 or 20 
per cent of the compensation of all officers serving in Turkey, because 
of the increased cost of living. That was before the war reached 
Turkey. Of course, when the war broke out Great Britain with«^ 
drew all her consuls from Turkey and the United States took over 
the duties of British consuls in tliat country. We are doing all that 
work now, and it is an enormous task. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. The Consular Service is supposed to be self* 
sustaining, is it not? 

Mr. Carr. I just tried to show that in a normal year, the veat 
1914, the service paid back into the Treasury in cash received irom 
fees every dollar appropriated for it except about $43,000. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. It practically indemnifies the Government 
against expense ? 

Mr. Carr. It did in that year. The fees practically indemnified 
the Government, because the service paid back into the Treasury all 
that was appropriated except $43,000. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you propose to increase the fees in this war 
zone? 

Mr. Carr. There would be no object in doing that, because of the 
fact that there has been a falling off in trade, as you can readily 
see. Our trade with Germany and Austria has practically ceased^ 
hence an increase of the amount of the fees would accomplish noth* 
ing, for there is no trade upon which they could be levied. 

Mr. Sogers. How did you proceed when you arrived at the sum 
$150,000 as the precise sum that would be necessary ? 

Mr. Carr. We simply estimated for an arbitrary sum. We did 
not know what it would be, and there had been no opportunity to 
obtain exact data which would afford a basis for an accurate estimate* 

Mr. Rogers. You must have had some reason for selecting that 
sum, other than, for instance, $100,000. 

Mr. Carr. There was at the time practically no definite basis for 
the estimate made. The department estimates for the amount be* 
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cause it was thought to be the lowest amount that would accomplish 
a useful purpose. 

: Mr. EoGERs. That is a new method, so far as the United States i> 
concerned, is it net? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. EoGERs. It would be more natural, I think, to have some rea- 
son at the outset where you select the sum of $150,000. Could you 
net make it $50,000 just as well? 

Mr. Carr. Of ceurse it is not known, Mr. Eogers, just what the 
situation is going to be later. At present I think the amount is very 
reasonable. I am quite sure that a smaller amoimt would not be 
sufficient. 

Mr. EoGERs. Don't you think $50,000 would be sufficient ? 

Mr. Carr. I am quite sure that $50,000 would not be adequate, and 
.my reascn for thinking so is that the statistics of prices of necessary 
articles of food alcne show average increases in various countries of 
frcm 25 to 154 per cent over the prices that prevailed before the out- 
break of the war. In one country, the name of which I shall net 
menticn, the average increase in the price of foodstuffs is a little over 
50 per cent. The salaries of principal consular officers in that coim- 
try amount to $95,000. A post allowance in proportion to the ad- 
fvance in the ccst of living in that country alone would amount to 
$47,500, nearly one-third of the proposed appropriation, and there 
are at least 10 countries where there has been such an increase in the 
cost of living as to call for some measure of relief on the part of the 
Government. Thus it will be seen that, instead of overestimating 
the amount needed, the probability is that the department has greatly 
underestimated it; and in considering an allowance for the purpose 
of remedying the decreased purchasing power of consular salaries it 
must be borne in mind that the total salaries of consuls general and 
consuls amount to $1,069,000. It is my belief that with the $150,000 
.which the department has requested it will be possible to relieve only 
the most urgent cases. 

: Mr. Eogers. You have treated this in your remarks as largely an 
emergency proposal. 

: Mr. Carr. Yes ; I have treated it is an emergency proposal, and I 
think it is, because I think an emergency does exist, and I think we 
should meet it in this manner. The high cost of living does net only 
affect the war zone, but other countries also. The cost of living all 
over the world has risen. For instance, in South America we have 
•been unable to utilize consular assistants, even under normal condi- 
tions, because of the high cost of living and the inadequate salaries 
paid to consular assistants. Their expenses are great and their 
salaries are very small, compared with the position they occupy. 
Even our clerks there have to be paid large salaries. We pay clerks 
:in Buenos Aires from $2,000 to $2,500 per annum. Of course, such a 
clerk acts as vice consul. We have to pay the high compensation in 
order to enable the men to live in a manner appropriate to the official 
(position they hold. 

Mr. EoGERs. Exactly. 

Mr. Carr. Now, you might say that the proper remedy is to in- 
crease the salary. That will answer in one place, but if you transfer 
the officer from that place to another where the cost of living is 
higher than in the place from which he was transferred, the ad- 
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vance in salary does not adequately compensate him. It does not, 
in siich a case, meet the need at all. On the other hand, we might 
transfer a man from a place where the cost of living is high to a 
place where the cost of living is low, and then he would be receiving 
an increase in salary, although he might not be entitled to it. That 
is why I say that the method recommended by the department is 
the most economical as well as the most practical one. I am sure 
it will work out and equalize the compensation in the most prac- 
ticable way. It has accomplished that result for other governments, 
which have found it a practicable method. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Are there any other questions ? 
Mr. EoGERS. It is possible that this will create jealousies and fric- 
tion and discontent in the consular service. A man always feels that 
his expenses are always larger than the other fellow's, and that he 
needs more salary. If he sees somebody else in the same grade 
getting a bonus of, say, a thousand dollars, he at once feels jealous 
and thinks he ought to have the same. 

Mr. Carr. Of course, in any organization you will find a very 
small number of men who are inclined to be jealous and discontented. 
You can not avoid that. I think you will find, on the other hand, 
that the members of the organization will think that we have made 
a very great step forward if we grant them this relief, in order to 
remedy the inequalities caused by the high cost of living in various 
parts of the world. The conditions are different in different locali- 
ties. Those conditions can not be regulated, but the service must 
be adjusted to them. These conditions confront us, not only in war 
limes, but in normal times. The cost of living varies, too, in differ- 
ent years. In one year it may be high, and in another year it may 
be moderate, and these conditions can not be met by a fixed salary. 
Merely raising the salary will not remedy such conditions. 

Mr. LiNTHiCTJM. It is now 12 o'clock. We will adjourn until to- 
morrow at half -past 10. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, an adjournment was taken until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, January 25, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 

The University of Chicago, 

Department of Chemistry, 

January 18 j 1910. 
Hon. James It. Mann, Washingtony D, C. 

Honorable Sir : Thanks to your kind efforts and assistance, Congress granted 
a subsidy of $500 for 1914 and 1915 to the work of the international commis- 
sion, on the publication of annual tables of constants and numerical data, 
physical, chemical, and technological. While the war in Europe has interrupted 
the actual publication of the volymes, the work of abstracting and preparation 
Is being continued as completely as possible, as I am informed by the secretary 
of the commission. Dr. Charles Marie, in Paris. The commission is particularly 
anxious that the work should be continued in this way, so that at the end of 
the war publication can follow rapidly and the scientific bonds between the 
warring nations renewed as speedily as possible. Under the circumstances It 
seems to me that it is particularly desirable that the United States, the leading 
nation in science as in power which is not at war, should continue Its support 
of this important international work. I would appeal to you, therefore, to ask 
Congress to renew the subsidy for 1916 for the continuation of the work on the 
preparation of these tables. In conclusion allow me to remind you that during 
the three years when the tables were brought out the largest demand for them 
was from this country, from manufacturers, scientific institutions, and Govern- 
ment laboratories. 

I am, yours, sincerely, 
» - - Julius Stieglitz, 

Chairman of the American Commissioners. 
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CoMMirrEE ON Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday^ January 28^ 1916. 

The Committee on Foreign AflFairs met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hoa 
Henry D. Flood (chairman) presiding. 

POST ALLOWANCES, CONSULAR SERVICE. 

The CHAiR3f AN. Mr. Carr was on this $150,000 item, page 27. 

Mr. Carr. On account of the necessity for some sort of a law — 

Mr. Cooper (interposing). What was the question? 

The Chairman. On page 27 they asked for an additional $150,00) 
to enable the President, in his discretion, in accordance with such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to make additional allowances by 
way of compensation to consular officers. 

Mr. Carr. I do not want to say much more about that except that 
I want to call your attention to one or two facts to show you that 
there has really been a great increase in the cost of living, such a 
great increase as to make it necessary to do something in the interest 
of officers stationed abroad. For instance, there is one country where, ' 
our reports show, the increase in prices of certain supplies of com- 
mon articles of food has been 257 per cent since the war began. 

Mr. Cooper. On the average? 

Mr. Carr. That is on an average based on 35 articles, includes 
bread, meat, coal, and so on. 

Mr. Cooper. Are they enumerated? 

Mr. CvRR. Yes. Bread, butter, cheese, coal, coffee, eggs, meat 
milk, potatoes, rice, sugar, flour — those are the principal ones. 

Mr. Cooper. Don't you think that it would be a good idea to incor- 
porate that statement right in the hearing? 

Mr. Carr. I can put part of it in the hearings, if you will permit 
me to leave out the names of the countries. I must do that. 

Percentage of increase in cost of livmg in eight belligerent and seven neutral 
countries during first six months of present European war as compared toith 
period immediately preceding the war, as shoum hy special reports from 
American diplomatic and consular representatives stationed therein. 
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The noninclusion in the foregoing table of figures for each of the 
15 articles in each of the 15 countries is not indicative of an absence 
of increase in price, but is due rather to the fact that different diplo- 
matic and consular officers in reporting have selected different articles 
of common daily use as representative of classes of articles, thereby 
rendering their reports no less valuable, although meritoriously brier. 
An examination of the table reveals an increase of from 6 per cent 
to 400 per cent, dependent upon the article and country quoted, and 
a general average increase in cost of living in eight belligerent and 
seven neutral countries, as evidenced by from 6 to 12 articles of com- 
mon daily use — practically the necessities of life — of approximately 
50 per cent. 

It has been impossible to obtain specific figures for the first few 
months of the second year of the war except for country No. 1, in 
which the increase, as compared with the period immediately preced- 
ing the war, ranges from 50 per cent in brown bread to 620 per cent 
in rice, and averages in eight articles of common use 169 per cent. 
General reports from a majority of the other countries indicate a 
similar, although in most cases slightly less startling increase, for 
the same period. 

Mr. Cooper. The question will be voted on upon the floor of the 
House, and it will be very advantageous to have that information 
before us. You can simply say, without referring to the countries, 
what the articles are and what the increase in the prices are. That 
would be a pretty strong thing. Don't you think so, Mr. Chairman ? 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. That is the same as the item for the consular in- 
spectors ? The reasoning is the same, is it not ? 
Mr. Carr. No ; not the same thing. 
Mr. Harrison. The reasoning is the same, is it not? 
Mr. Carr. The cost of living does not enter into the matter of in- 
creased allowance for the expenditures of consular inspectors. There 
the question is simply to provide a way to enable us to pay the actual 
expenses of inspectors without an increase in the appropriation. 
There is no increase whatsoever. If an inspector has to do work in 
a very expensive city, we propose to pay him whatever his necessary 
expenses are, not exceeding $10 a day, to enable him to live there 
properly, and at the same time keep his expenses down to a reason- 
able figure in inexpensive cities, so that the average expenditure 
would be little more than at present and well within the appro- 
priation. 

On the other hand, the request for an increased allowance to con- 
sular officers is made for the purpose of meeting the abnormal in- 
creases in the cost of living due to the war in certain countries. And 
that increase varies according to the country. 

The Chairman. Do you think if this increase is made this year 
that next year, perhaps, the appropriation would not be necessary ? 

Mr. Carr. I would not like to go so far as to say that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think that it would be less necessary, however. 

The Chairman. Do you think there would ever be a chance of 
reducing it if you once put it in the bill ? 
Mr. Carr. Yes ; I think so. 

The Chairman. It is very seldom that an item like this, when 
once put in a bill, can be reduced afterwards. 
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Mr. Carr. I want to be frank with the committee. My own per- 
sonal opinion is that in dealing with this question we should not deal 
with it in any confidential way at all, but simply make an allowance, 
based upon the data obtained, which the department can be satisfied 
is accurate and bona fide. The best way is to make that allowance 
and make it a public allowance, just exactly as you write an oflScer'a 
salary in the register, so that it is open to inspection. Each year we 
could revise that on the basis of new figures and keep the total ex- 
penditure down just as far as can be done. 

Mr. Harrison. You have never used any money on this provision ? 

Mr. Carr. No. I am perfectly sure there ought to be some provi- 
sion of this kind. I do not say that it ought to be $150,000, even 
under abnormal conditions. I do not know what it ought to be 
under normal conditions. Nobody can tell, now. But there ought 
to be some provision, both for these abnormal conditions and for 
normal times. There was a case, I think, that arose before the war, 
where a man who was getting a salary of $3,500 was transferred to 
a place where the salary was also $3,500, but where the cost of living 
was so high and the cost of rent so high that the man threatened to 
resign from the service. He has stayed in only because we have 
assured him that the department would ask for appropriations to 
relieve the situation. We have absolutely promised him some sort 
of relief, either by way of promotion or transfer or in the nature of 
an allowance, and this relief will have to be given him in the very 
near future if we are to hold that man in the service. I know that 
that man is spending more than he ought to spend, and more than 
he can afford to spend, because he is in an important place with 
important functions to perform, and he is trying to live and do his 
work on a salary of $3,500, which is entirely inadequate at present. 

Mr. Cooper. When you are revising the salaries and apportioning 
this money suppose you get a man stationed at Durban South Africa, 
and you want to know whether the cost of living is such there that 
he ought to be allowed something under this provision, if it becomes 
a law, what information have you upon which to base the allowance, 
as to how much it should be, except the consular officer's statement, 
which he makes himself? 

Mr. Carr. In the first place, we have the data furnished by the 
inspector on his regular trips on the cost of living in that place. 

Mr. Harrison. Is that the consul general at large ? 

Mr. Carr. That is the consul general at large. That is made up 
from the consul's statement as to the cost of living, the inspector's 
own investigation, and the testimony of one or two or more local 
people, business men or officials, on the cost of living and also by 
men occupying the positions of foreign consular officers. This we 
would have as a check against inaccuracies in further information 
that would be obtained from consuls. Of course, you have got to 
depend upon the man you have there to a very considerable extent 
in getting new figures, but the way I would get new figures would 
be to get prices of articles as an index of the cost of living in a 
•locality, rather than take any man's general statement of what he 
would consider to be the rise in the cost of living. In that way it 
is relatively easy to know what it costs for rent, what it costs for 
coal, what it costs for bread and butter, and other articles ; and one 
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can establish the accuracy of these figures and know just about what 
the cost of living is independently of the consular officer in most 
cases. 

Mr. Harrison. If eggs were 45 cents a dozen one week and 60 
cents a dozen the next week, it seems to me it would be human na- 
ture for the consular officer to mention directly the 60-cent scale, in- 
stead of the 4:5-cent scale. 

Mr. Carr. You can net depend upon figures given in that way. 
You must take figures obtained over a period of time, and get the 
average cost of the articles. That is the only way the work can be 
done with accuracy. 

Mr. Harrison. If you go into the matter that way, is it not a her- 
culean task? 

Mr. Carr. I do not think it would be exactly herculean, although 
it would involve a good deal of work. The task has always been 
performed by ether nations, and can be performed by us. Great 
liritain does it on the basis of prices of articles of food and clothing 
and so on. She gets a schedule once in so often of the average Iccal 
prices covering a certain pericd of time: that is, prices of the 
necessities of ufe, in a particular lecality; and then she bases her 
allowance on those figures. Germany does likewise. 

Mr. Harrison. How are these schedules made up? 

Mr. Carr. They are made up by her own officers and checked up 
by her diplomatic officers. 

Mr. Htjddleston. In making the apportionment of this allowance, 
will you take into consideration the fact of whether a man is mar- 
ried or single? Will there be any effort to indemnify him just on 
the general basis of the cost of living, or will the fact be taken into 
consideration of whether or net he is a married man ? 

Mr. Carr. Well, we will try first to take care of the abnormal cost 
of living, and only in places where it is abnormal. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. But, I say, there is no difference between the 
status of a single man and a married man, under this allowance? 

Mr. Carr. You could save by making a small allowance in the 
case of a single man, but the Government would hardly do that. 

Mr. Htjddleston. If the cost of living has increased in places 
where you have single men, will you consider that in making the 
allowance? 

Mr. Carr. I do not think we could, because in the inquiry we are 
conducting the department is not taking into consideration the ques- 
tion of whether the consular officer is a single or married man. The 
Government does not usually take into consideration that fact. The 
allowance would probably be made to the post regardless of whether 
it was held by a married or a single man. 

Mr. Htjddleston. That is taken into consideration in fixing the 
allowance for mileage. 

Mr. Carr. That is a little different. That is on the theory that an 
officer should be reimbursed for expenses incurred in movmg from 
one place to another, but if he incurred no expenses for a wife and 
family there would be no reason to reimburse him. On the other 
hand, all of the salaries are fixed without relation to whether the per- 
son to whom they are paid is married or not. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Carr, did you have any data, in the way of 
figures as to the cost of living, on which to base your estimate for 
this emergency appropriation? 

Mr. Carr. As I said the other day, I fixed this amount nayself, 
and fixed it arbitrarily, because we had not been able to obtain the 
data upon which to determine the exact amount that would be re- 
quired. A gentleman asked me the other day if $50,000 would be 
enough, and I told him I did not think it would be. 

MARSHALS FOR CONSULAR COURTS. 

The Chairman. We will get on to the next item, "Salaries for 
marshals for consular courts. You make a reduction. 

Mr. Carr. We make the reduction because the marshal is no longer 
necessary in Chosen. 

Mr. Cooper. Was this salary $1,000 only ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; that is all the law permits. Of course, it is too 
small, but we have not felt like asking for an increase of the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Cooper. We have consular courts left ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes ; there are consular courts in China and in Turkey. 
Sometimes there is a marshal where there is no consular court. We 
have a marshal in case of necessity, and in the meanwhile employ him 
as a clerk. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. May I ask if Turkey's renouncing the capitula- 
tions has any bearing upon these courts. 

Mr. Carr. Yes ; but the United States has not agreed with the ac- 
tion of the Government of Turkey. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. As a matter of fact, do we maintain marshals 
in courts now ? 

Mr. Carr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. We have dissented, I know, but whether that 
dissent has any effect or not is the question. 

Mr. Carr. We naturally would not give up the court or the mar- 
shal until the question is settled, because to do so would be in effect 
admitting Turkey's position. I do not think the courts have much, 
if any, court business at the present time, but the marshals' services 
are of great value, in view of the greatly increased work thrown upon 
the consulates. They are perhaps not doing the work of marshals, 
but are assisting in the general work of the consulates, because the 
consular officers in Turkey are very busy now. 

PRISONS FOR AMERICAN CONVICTS. 

The Chairman. This item on page 28, " Expenses of prisons for 
American convicts," going on down to page 29, is the next item. 
The amount for Chosen is $600. 

Mr. Carr. That is a reduction. 

The Chairman. That is a reduction ; yes. 

Mr. Carr. That is a reduction for the reason that a marshal in 
Chosen is no longer necessary. There is no longer any need for the 
appropriation. 
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The Chair3ian. They draw upon one fund, and then it is paid out 
of another fund : is that it ? 

Mr. Carr. The amount is certified to Congress as claims allowed 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury Department in pursuance 
of existing law, and an appropriation is made in the deficiency bill 
as a matter of course. 

The Chairman. It is carried in the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive appropriation bill? 

Mr. Carr. In the deficiency bill. The Treasury officials certify the 
claims, and the deficiency appropriation is made. The result is that 
the consular officer paying out the money must wait for a year or so 
before he can obtain credit in his accounts for the amount ho has 
paid out. If the appropriation in this bill were adequate consuls 
could obtain credit in their accounts without delay. I may say that 
our officers are as economical in their expenses for the relief of soainon 
as it is possible for them to be, and the expenditures that are mado 
are expenditures required to be made by law. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I am not yet quite satisfied in my mind about 
the status of our courts in Turkey. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement about that with- 
out being recorded % 
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The Chairman, Yes. 

(Mr. Carr thereupon made a statement in regard to the subject 
which was directed by the chairman not to be recorded.) 

contingent expenses, united states consulates. 

The Chairman. Explain the increase of contingent expenses of the 
United States consuls, shown on page 30. 

Mr. Carr. We are asking for a considerable increase in that appro- 
priation because we are, with the best eflFort to advance the efficiency 
and keep down the expenses of the service, now conducting the work 
upon a margin which is very much narrower than formerly, yet we 
have not been able to do many things that ought to have been done. 
In the first place, we have not sufficient money for furniture, includ- 
ing file cases, of which we have purchased very little in the last two 
years. We need to provide for some additional rent, because in cer- 
tain parts of the world rent has increased. 

At this point I would ask your attention to the change which we 
have suggested in the language of the appropriation designed to do 
away with the limitation of 30 per cent of the consul's salary, beyond 
the amount of which rent shall not be paid. When the present pro- 
vision was inserted in the law each post had a particular status; that 
is, it had assigned to it a salary of $3,500, $4,000, $5,000, or some other 
amount. Now the salary is attached to the officer and not to the post 
at all. Therefore, if the department should be prohibited from pay- 
ing more than 30 per cent of an officer's salary for rent, it would often 
be placed in an embarrassing situation, because it might want to trans- 
fer and substitute a $2,500 for a $3,500 officer, and be prevented from 
doing so because the lease for the consulate had been signed on the 
basis of 30 per cent of a $3,500 salary instead of a $2,500 one. What 
the department would like would be to have the right to spend money 
for rent irrespective of the amount of the officer's salary, for appro- 
priate quarters at as economical a figure as possible. Then, too, there 
are a few places where even 30 per cent of the consul^'s salary will 
not pay the rent. This is true of Vladivostok, where the consul has 
actually to pay part of the rent of the consulate because, owing to the 
limitation to which I have referred, the department can not pay the 
entire amount. 

Mr. Eogers. You suggested the purchase of filing cases. Now, 
would not the documents — documents of a very important char- 
acter — ^be likely to be lost or destroyed unless we made proper pro- 
vision for keeping them? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Would there be any danger of having them destroyed 
or lost so they could not be replaced? 

Mr. Carr. No; I think not quite that, Mr. Cooper, because those 
documents are in a measure duplicated. 

Mr. Cooper. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Carr. You see, all the dispatches that you find in the consulate 
will be found in the orginal in the files of the Department of State, 
and all the instructions to officers which are sent out by the depart- 
ment are copied in the department's files. All accounts are tran- 
scribed and sent to the Treasury Department, so that the Treasury 
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has at the end of each quarter practically a transcript of the account- 
ing officer's books. So most records are duplicated to such an extent 
that we have never experienced serious embarrassment by loss or de- 
struction by fire. There are, however, many records of notarial and 
other documents, the destruction of which would work harm to many 
people. 

Mr. Cooper. You think it would be a great convenience to have 
filing cases? 

Mr. Carr. Well, it is necessary to have filing cases. We have a 
standard index and filing system that applies throughout the con- 
sular and diplomatic services, and, in order to continue that and make 
it possible for an officer at any post to begin work immediately on 
arrival there and to do his work efficiently, it is essential to keep this 
system up to date and in good order. And, of course, filing cases are 
necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. Cooper. That would seem to show a practical necessity for 
these filing cases? 

Mr. Carr. They are absolutely necessary. There is a vast amount 
of correspondence, and it must be arranged, indexed, and filed, and 
preserved. For this filing cases are indispensable. For a number of 
years we have made a practice of f urnishmg filing cases of American 
construction or manufacture. As that has been done for several 
years, I think we should continue it. It seems to have produced good 
results. We have tried always to purchase modern, durable, mod- 
erate-priced filing cases of practically uniform design. Inasmuch 
as the United States is the greatest producer of furniture of this 
kind, filing cases of American manufacture have been purchased and 
installed in our offices abroad, and this has resulted in the sale of a 
good many articles of furniture of American manufacture, due to 
the fact that people abroad have seen the furniture in the consular 
offices. 

Mr. Cooper. You say these are all standardized ? 

Mr. Carr. These are all standardized ; yes. 

Mr. Cooper. So that in every consulate of the United States in a 
foreign country they have the same style? 

Mr. Carr. The same style ; and we have the same filing system in 
all the consulates. For instance, an officer in Berlin may go to his 
files for a certain paper filed under 500.25. It may be a paper on 
the relief of seamen. If that officer should be transferred to Cape- 
town and look in the files of that office for a paper on the same subject, 
he will find it filed under the same number — 500.25. We have found 
that system to be an economical, business-like system. It was devised 
by Dr. Buck, the efficient chief of our Index Bureau, and adopted 
several years ago, and it has worked very satisfactorily so far. I 
may say also that it is almost identical with the system in use in the 
department. So that when you ask for a document upon relief of 
seamen it will be found under the same number in the department, 
the embassy at London, or in the consulate at Timbuctoo. 

Mr. Cooper. Whereas, if you did not have that system and wanted 
to transfer a man from Berlin to Capetown, say, he would have a 
great deal of trouble in handling the files, and there would be con- 
siderable confusion, would there not ? 

24802—16 5 
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Mr. Carr. Formerly every officer had a system of his own which he 
liked. When transferred to another office he found a different sys- 
tem, which he did not understand, thus causing a great deal of con- 
fusion. Thereupon he installed his own system. That was the statu? 
of the filing system, or lack of system, throughout the service, until 
the change was made to the system which we now have, which is an 
up-to-date filing and indexing system. We found the old practice 
expensive and unbusinesslike. Therefore the new uniform system 
has been required to be followed in all of our offices, both diplomatic 
and consular. 

Mr. Cooper. In looking up papers in offices the old system would 
cause delay, would it not '( 

Mr. Cakr. It would cause delay, yes; and no end of loss of clerical 
time, the expense of bocks and the time of officers in putting in new- 
systems, and so on. We thought it best to standardize our filing and 
indexing. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Carr, what else have you to say about 
this item ? 

Mr. Carr. Another item of increase is for telegraphing. You will 
understand that since the war broke out a new interest is being dis- 
played by business men all over this country in trade ccnditions 
abroad, shipments are delayed or seized, people are getting into 
trouble, new regulations have to be dispatched, and it is necessary 
that there should be a great deal of telegraphing to and by consular 
officers. Consequently, our telegraph bills have increased, and we 
can not get along on the present allowance. Since the beginning of 
the war all important business has necessarily been carried on by 
telegraph. Most of it has been of too urgent a nature to admit of 
any other course. While we require individuals, as a rule, to bear 
the cost of telegrams sent in their special interest, at the same time 
there is enough governmental telegraphing to be done to make it 
necessary to increase the appropriation for telegraphic expense. The 
majority of the cases in which telegraphing is necessary have to do 
with the protection of individuals or property and hence do not 
admit of delay. 

There is another point I would like specially to mention to you, 
and that is the change in the language of the appropriation so as to 
pay traveling expenses of officers when on official detail in the United 
States. There is a constant and increasing demand on the part of 
business men in this country to have consular officers from abroad 
attend foreign trade conventions and to come to their manufactur- 
ing exhibits at places like New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Tacoma, New Orleans, Chattanooga, etc., to talk to them 
on foreign trade conditions in the various countries abroad. They 
claim that if they can talk to a consul and if they can ask him 
questions and discuss their opportunities for entering the market 
of the foreign country from which he comes they can ffet better 
results. Consuls, on the other hand, would be infinitely better 
consuls if brought home and enabled to talk with our business 
men and learn about the products thev are manufacturing, particu- 
larly those that would come in competition with products of foreign 
manufacturers. A great deal of work of this nature has been done 
by the Department of Conmierce with its commercial attaches and 
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commercial agents, but the Department of State ought also to send 
out consuls when the circumstances seem to demand it, and I think 
excellent results would follow. The department ought to be able to 
accept invitations of chambers of commerce and foreign-trade con- 
ventions, and send consular officers there to talk with the business 
men of the country. That can not be done unless provision is made 
for traveling expenses. We have not enough in the contingent- 
expense fund to pay such expenses. 

Mr. Cooper. Is not this iniormation supplied in the consular re- 
ports that are published? 

Mr. Carr. But business men say they get better results through 
direct conversation with the consuls. And the consul himself gains 
enormously from contact with business men, because he learns many 
things that he could learn in no other way. He learns just what 
our commercial situation is, what our business men are able to do, 
^Yhat their difficulties are, and what the peculiar merits of their 
products are. And this knowledge, available when he returns to his 
post, is invaluable in aiding him to explain American products to 
foreign purchasers in a way that will persuade them to place their 
orders here instead of elsewhere. It also would help him in pre- 
paring trade reports. 

Mr. Cooper. It seems to me that it would be very advisable that, 
if brought back to attend these meetings, their expenses, or part of 
thera, should be defrayed by these associations. 

Mr. Carr. We have thought of that, but we felt it was inadvisable 
because it would place the department and the officers under obliga- 
tions to the associations or to particular business men in a way that 
would not be desirable. The department ought to have absolute 
control of details of officers to service in this country, and ought 
not to be under any obligation to any particular interest or associa- 
tion. It ought not to give special favors to anybody, but should be 
enabled to control the work of consuls in a way that would be of 
the greatest benefit to the whole country. 

Mr. Bogers. I notice in the memorandum accompanying your esti- 
mates an account of expenditures for the fiscal year 1913-14, $451,000. 
^o\v, is it possible to give us an idea of what this has been on a 
War footing up to this time? That, of course, would be prior to 
the war. • 

Mr. Carr. That is for 1913 and 1914? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. The detailed report of the department is in the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures for the State Department of the House, an*^ 
it has never been printed. It contains the expenditures to June ? 
1915. 

Mr. Rogers. Here we have the expenditures for that year, $451,000, 
and the amount asked is practically 33 per cent in excess of thi t. 
There is practically no statement anywhere, I have observed, which 
gives any explanation relative to what the necessary expenses will 
consist in., 

Mr. Carr. It is printed in the estimates, Mr. Rogers, in full. 
There is a statement in the estimates which parallels the 1915 ex- 
penditures with the estimate for 1917 and specifies exactly wherein 
the increases are requested. 
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Mr. Rogers. Where is that, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. It is in the printed book of estimates under this par- 
ticular item. 

The Chairman. What page is it on? 

Mr. Carr. It is on page 305 of the Book of Estimates, under tiie 
heading of foreign intercourse. 

Mr. KoGERs. I think that ought to go into the record in some form. 

Mr. Carr. That will be found in the Book of Estimates immedi- 
ately following the language of the estimate for the contingent 
expenses of United States consulates. It reads as follows : 

Contingent expenses^ United States consulates — Maintenance of consulates. 



Object. 



Messengers: 1 at 1900, 1 at S840, 1 at $800, 1 at $750, 3 at S600, 1 at $540, 4 at $500, 
2 at $480, 1 at $440, 3 at $420, 4 at $400, 1 at $3G5, 4 at $300, 1 at $325. 11 at $300, 
1 at $275, 2 at $265, 1 at £260, 7 at $250, 1 at $245, 9 at $240, 1 at $230, 2 at $225, 
1 at $220, 1 at $215, 3 at $205, 9 at $200, 1 at $195, 1 at $185, 10 at $180, 1 at $175, 

1 at $170, 3 at $ir)0, 1 at $155, 17 at $150, 2 at S145, 1 at $140, 1 at $135, 2 at $125, 
14 at $120, 5 at $115, 5 at $110, 1 at $105, 8 at $100, 4 at $95, 4 at $90, 1 at $85, 
6 at $80, 6 at $75, 5 at $70. 6 at $65, 4 at $60, 3 at $55, 7 at $50, 2 at $45, 1 at $40, 

2 at $35, 4 at $12, 1 at $10 net annum 

Janitors, temporary messengers, and miscellaneous services 

Traveling expense's, cab hire, local transportation 

Freight, expressage, drayage, duty on supplies, etc 

Telegrams, telephones, postage 

Printing, binding, engraving *. 

Advertising, pul)ll3ation of death notices 

Repairs to eauipmeut 

Loss by exchange 

Stationery and office supplies, newspapers, etc , 

Fuel and lights 

Cleaning and toilet supplies 

W ater and i ce 

Shipping cases 

Furniture . filing cabinets , typewriters, etc 

BooVs and publications, legal and reference 

Miscellaneous office equipment, flags, uniforms, dating stamps, ec2 

Rent of offices, taxes, and rates 

Repairs to consular premises owned by the United States 

Gratuities 

Miscellaneous expeases not otherwise classified 

Reserve for emergencies 

Total 



Estimated, 
1917. 



$45,000.00 

25,000.00 

20,000.00 

7,000.00 

145,000.00 

18,000.00 

600.00 

3,600.00 

25,000.00 

25,000.00 

20,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,500.03 

.3,200.00 

25,000.00 

7,000.00 

5,000.00 

200,000.00 

5,000.00 

200.00 

5,000.00 

5,S00.00 



697,000.00 



Exp<^nded, 
1915. 



$3^ 6is.ro 

22,23y.-"i 

6,33"12S 

101,G71.^H 

17,303.57 

58.102 

3,584 SI 

13,7-«4.13 

22,031.:^ 

15,914.7"i 

2,«i'^.^'<^ 

3,142.94 

3.061..V) 

17,001..vS 

6,4'^s.i'2 

4,y90.?1 

167, 444. s) 

1,447.47 

100.51 

4,W1.67 



464, 448. 7J 



Mr. EoGERS. That is for the fiscal year 1915 ? 

Mr. Carr. For 1915,, paralleled with the estimates for 1917. 

Mr. KoRERS. Grand total? 

Mr. Carr. The grand total of the expenditures is $464,448. 

Mr. BoGERS. That is an increase of $130,000, on a war footing, for 
11 months? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. I have not been able to grasp wherein there is the 
necessity for increasing this by nearly 33 per cent. 

Mr. Carr. I have tried to say that we need to prepare for moiT 
telegraphic service. The expenses of the Consular Service for tele- 
graphing and postage increased $59,000 in 1915 over those of 1914, 
and there is no likelihood of a decrease, certainljr not while the 
war lasts. We are estimating for $44,000 increase in this item for 
next year. This does not include a large amount of telegraphing 
that is now done and is paid for out of the war fund. 

Mr. Rogers. You can not send many more telegrams in the months 
to come than you have in those that have passed? 
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Mr. Carr. Perhaps if the war should cease there would be a great 
decrease in the expense of that part of the telegraphing that is paid 
for out of the war fund. But so long as the work of the department 
continues to increase, and the demands upon the Consular Service 
grow, our telegraph bills will increase. The department can not 
cease to protect Americans and their property, and make investiga- 
tions to that end, and the only way work of this kind can be done 
now is by telegraph. The mails are too slow and uncertain. I am 
certain the public will be satisfied with nothing less than tele- 
graphing. 

Besides, we may exhaust the war fund long before this appropria- 
tion we are now discussing is expended, and if so, expenses of tele- 
graphing will all have to be paid from this appropriation. 

Mr. Goodwin. Mr. Carr, where the expenditure is less than the 
appropriation, the excess is not covered back into the Treasury, is it? 

Mr. Carr. Always. It goes into the Treasury by operation of 
law. 

Mr. GooDAViN. I supposed it remained as an item charged up to 
that department, because the following year there would have to be 
another appropriation made. 

Mr. Carr. No. The balance remaining out of the contingent ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, automatically 
went back into the Treasury. 

Mr. Goodwin. I did not know whether that was the way it was 
handled or not. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. The only expenditures that would seemingly be 
made after June 30, 1915, would be delayed accounts, for things 
actually purchased or obligations entered into during the fiscal year 
1914—15, which, of course, would be comparatively small. 

Mr. Goodwin. I did not know whether that was the way you 
handled the matter or not, or whether, in making the estimates for 
the following year these amounts remaining to your credit from 
former appropriations would be taken into consideration in making 
the appropriation for the new year. 

Mr. Carr. No. We simply consider the total expenditures for the 
preceding year in arriving at what we need for the next year, but 
we disregard unexpended balances which can not be used after the 
expiration of the fiscal year for which they are made. 

I would like also to mention to the committee that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, with a desire to assist in im- 
proving the machinery for the promotion of the foreign commerce, 
sent out a referendum upon certain matters which were embraced in 
the estimates of the Secretary of Commerce for his department, and 
also upon matters which it though ought to be recommended by the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Rogers. What society? 

Mr. Carr. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States. I 
have a printed copy of its report here. I may say that it recom- 
mended considerably more for the Consular Service than the De- 
partment of State has estimated for. The vote of the chambers of 
commerce in all parts of the country was overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of larger appropriations for the Consular Service. You may 
care to have a copy of their report for consideration. 

The Chairman. There is one more item here, Mr. Carr. 
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PURCHASE OP CONSULAR BUILDING AT YOKOHAMA. 

Mr. Carr. The last item is for the purchase of a building at Yoko- 
hama, which was provided for last year. We purchased the build- 
ing* We now own all the property on the site that was many years 
ago assigned to the United States by the Japanese Government for 
the use of the consulate general. The buildings are not entirely 
Satisfactory, but they are the property of the United States Govern- 
ment, and seme time in the future we hope that Congress may 
authorize the Department to tear down the old buildings and put up 
new ones. The site is one of the best in Yokohama, right in the 
heart of the city, near the principal Government buildings, and is 
much more valuable than any amount we would have expended 
upon it. 

The Chairman. This building is on the property? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. Whom does it belong to ? 

Mr. Carr. The Japanese Government assigned to us this piece of 
property for a consulate general of the United States. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States did not provide any money with which 
to erect a building on the land, and the consul general who was 
there at the time advanced money to build three buildings for dif- 
ferent purposes, one being for consular offices, and the buildings 
were sold by the administrator of his estate aiter his death. The 
succeeding consul general bought this property and rented it to the 
Government of the United States. The last consul general who 
owned the building, namely, Mr. Sammons, after leaving Yokohama 
to go to Shanghai, deeded the buildings to the United States Gov- 
ernment, saying that he had received enough money to pay him 
sufficiently on his investment, which was not very large, and he felt 
that the practice of consuls general owning buildings and then rent- 
ing them to the Government of the United States should cease. 
There remained on the property a small building which was owned 
by another person, and that is the building we wanted to purchase 
and now have purchased* 

The Chairman. The Government has purchased it? 

Mr. Carr. The Government has purchased it; yes; under the 
provision of the bill passed last year. 

Mr. Sabath. For the large sum of $2,275. 

Mr. EoGERs. Well, that is settled. Let us get to a live topia 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. There are 82 vice consuls, according to a table which 
I recently made, who are not American citizens. Now, any one of 
those men may continue in that position under the present arran^- 
ment. In those 82 there are men of practically every nationality. 
Does the State Department think it would be well to Americanize 
the service as to this particular branch — ^the vice consuls? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, of course. Americanization there would be per- 
fectly practicable, provided the money were available with which 
to pay the salaries of Americans. It must always be borne in mind 
that we can not get available men for such places as vice consulships 
as easily as Great Britain and Germany and Belgium can get them, 
because our young men will not be content to go abroad on a very 
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small salary and stay there continuously over a considerable period 
of time. The average young American^ when he goes abroad as a 
clerk, wants to be a consul general within about six months, and he 
is unhappy unless he is advanced in that way. The British subjei-t 
will go abroad in the British service at a salary of five,. six, eight, or 
nine hundred dollars, or a thousand dollars a year, and stay there for 
years and render efficient service. In our service we have 84 foreign 
vice consuls, and we have 243 American vice consuls. That is a 
pretty good proportion of Americans in comparison with the for- 
eigners. 

Mr. Goodwin. How many Americans are there? 

Mr. Carr, We have 243 Americans and 84 foreigners. 

Mr. EoGERs. Have you. made any estimate of the average salary 
of the 243 Americans as compared with the averag^e salary of the 84 
vice consuls who are foreigners? That would throw some light on 
the Americanization of the vice consular service; that is, the cost 
of it. 

Mr. Carr. The vice consul, as such, receives no compensation ex- 
cept when the consul is absent. What the department tries to do is 
to appoint as clerk a man who can act as vice consul, and the com- 
pensation he receives, except when the principal officer is absent, is 
his compensation as a clerk and not as vice consul. 

Now, the law requires that no one shall be employed as a clerk 
in the Consular Service at a salary of $1,000 or more unless he is an 
American citizen; so new employees after the law of 1906 was passed, 
at $1,000 or more, were, of course, necessarily Americans. 

Mr. Stedman. Pardon me for an interruption. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Stedman. Eighty-three vice consuls are not American citizens 
at all? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. Stedman. And do not claim American nationality? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. Stedman. I see. 

Mr. Sabath. That practice is always followed by other Govern- 
ments, is it? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Sabath. A good many Americans are acting here as vice con- 
suls for Great Britain and for Germany and for Eussia and for 
other foreign countries. 

Mr. Carr. I think we are probably stricter about appointing 
Aniericans to consular positions than most Governments are about 
appointing their nationals. At the compensation of $1,000 we have 
132 American clerks and 13 foreign clerks, those 13 being men who 
were employed in 1906 and were continued in the service. 

The Chairman. They were employed prior to that time? 

Mr. Carr. Prior to 1906 ; yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Strictly speaking, the consular service has nothing 
to do with diplomacy. It is a business affair, is it not ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Purely? 

Mr. Carr. Net purely, but popularly known as a business affair, 
and yet the consular service, properly administered and given a 
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suitable personnel may prove to have a great deal to do with 
diplomacy even though it has no diplomatic functions. 

Mr. Goodwin. What is the maximum salary in the Consular 
Service ? 

Mr. Carr. Twelve thousand dollars. Salaries run from $2,000 to 
$12,000 for the grades of consul and consul general. 

Mr. Cooper. You spoke of the possibility of Germany and Eng- 
land and France and other countries getting competent young men 
in their services at a comparatively small salary, and having those 
young men remain in it. Is net that owing to the fact that there is 
the possibility in those countries of making the foreign service a 
life business, and that the tenure of office is held out to them as an 
inducement ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Promotions depends on ability and integrity, and 
politics has nothing to do with it. They can not be removed for 
political reasons. 

The Chairman. That is the case here of late years. 

Mr. Carr. Yes; we are following that course with our service. It 
is true, however, that there is a greater respect for public office, a 
greater feeling of honor in holding a public position, in some of the 
continental countries than there is in the United States. The people 
look upon official positions and official service in a very different light 
than the way we look upon them here in America. 

Mr. Cooper. Is it not a fact that in the foreign service there are 
greater inducements for a man to remain, by way of promotion, by 
means of which he may rise from the humbler positions to the higher 
and more desirable and lucrative? 

The Chairman. That is the fact under our service here. 

Mr. Carr. That is just what we are doing now. \^Tiat we are 
working toward is just exactly that, where j^oung men go in and 
make a life profession of it. When that is better known than it is 
ROW, I dare say our people will have very much the same attitude 
toward the Consular Service that the people do in Germany and 
other foreign countries. 

Mr. Cooper. It is only comparatively recently that this has ob- 
tained in the United States. 

The Chairman. We passed the law in 1906. 

Mr. Cooper. That is only nine years ago. 

The Chairman. And more recently with reference to the secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service. 

Mr. Cooper. Oh, yes. We are gradually extending the principle. 
I only hope it will benefit the country and benefit the service. 

Mr. Rogers. What do you estimate would be the additional cost 
attending upon Americanizing the vice consul service. 

Mr. Carr. I am very corry that I am unable to answer that ques- 
tion definitely. I shall be very glad to include it in the record. 

Mr. Cooper. That can be inserted in the record. 

Mr. EoGERS. I think it ought to be. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. It could not be $50,000 a year. 

Mr. Carr. There are 84 men. You could not get 84 men for less 
than $1,000 a year each, and some you would have to pay more. 

Mr. Goodwin. You are paying now about how much— $500 on an 
average ? 
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Mr. Cooper. That would be $80,000 additional. 

The Chairman. I take what they arc paying now from the 
$80,000. 

Mr. Carr. We are paying all the way from $250 a year up. There 
are only 13 foreigners holding clerical positions receiving salaries of 
$1,000 or over. Below that there are over 300. 

In regard to consular agents, Americanization of these is a 
stronger need than for the vice consuls. The consular agent is sta- 
tioned at a post other than that at which the supervising consul is 
stationed, f or example, there may be a consul general at Rio de Ja- 
neiro and there may be a consular agency at Santos, the largest 
cortee port in Brazil. There happens to be a consulate there, but 
there might just as well be a ccnsular agency. The only available 
man for consular agent may be a foreign subject, because the only 
compensation the consular agent receives is one-half the fees he col- 
lects in the office, up to a maximum of $1,000 a year, and there is no 
clerical or rental allowance. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States quite properly 
says that many of these agencies^ ought to be raised to the grade of 
consulate and professional consuls put in charge. The department 
has not recommended it because it has come before the committee 
with so much in the way of increases that it does not feel that it 
ought just now make a request for salaries for consular agents. It 
may have to do so eventually. 

Mr. Cooper. How many consular agents are there? 

Mr. Carr. There used to be over 500. We have reduced the num- 
ber until we nf)w have only 189. When the reorganization act of 
190f) was passed we had about 300. 

Mr. Rogers. How many of the 189 are American citizens? 

Mr. Carr. There are 97 foreigners among these 189 consular 
agents. Of those foreigners 19 receive over $900 in compensation 
and 78 receive less than $500 a year compensation. 

Mr. Porter. What is the number of vice consuls ? 

Mr. Carr. There are 248 Americans and 84 foreigners. 

Mr. Cooper. How much is paid to those 84 foreigners now ? 

Mr. Carr. How much is paid? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. We are now paying them a little over $54,000. 

Mr. Cooper. Keeping in mind the suggestion that the chairman 
made, that $80,000 would do 

The Chairman. That was a guess. I thought perhaps $50,000 
additional ought to do. I assumed that that would give something 
like $80,000, or $50,000 additional. 

Mr. Goodwin. Mr. Carr, what would you have to pay these men? 

Mr. Carr. You would not be able to get a young American of the 
right type to go out for less than $1,000 a year, and I think it would 
be necessary to pay more in many cases, owing to the cost of living 
in many places where vice consuls are stationed. 

Mr. KoGERS. Would you be willing to prepare an amendment to 
the bill which would accomplish the purpose I had in mind, among 

others? 

Mr. Carr. I would be delighted to do it. 

Mr. EoGERS. Without committing the department or yourself in 
any way? 
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Mr. Carr. I would be delighted to do it. 

Mr. KoGERS. I have no doubt you can draw one up that will bt 
desirable and worthy of adoption. 

Mr. Carr. You understand the department itself has been con- 
sistently in favor of the Americanization of the service as far as it 
could be done within the appropriations which Congress gave it, anr] 
at the same time carry on the work of the service properly. You 
may have to have some foreign vice consuls, because you may not be 
able to find people in this country who speak the language of tlu' 
country in which we need vice consuls. That must always be taken 
into consideration. Every Government recognizes that. Our people 
as a rule are not acquainted with foreign languages, and there are 
parts of the world where for the efficiencv of the service it is much 
more important to have a knowledge of the language of the country 
than it is to be an American citizen. And, furthermore, often you 
find a foreigner who is almost as loyal to the United States as an 
American would be. Those are exceptional cases, of course. In gen- 
eral, the department has alwavs been in favor of Americanization 
of the service and has repeatedly made that point clear to the com- 
mittee. 

The Chairman. Now, gentlemen, we will meet Monday morning 
at 10.30 o'clock and hear the Secretary of State and one or two 
others. 

(At 12 o'clock noon an adjournment was taken until Monday, Jan- 
uary 31, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 

Department of State, 
MoHhinfjton, Fchruory ^, lOUi. 

My Dear Mr. Flood: Referring; to luy testimony before tlie Coiiimitteo on 
Foreign Affairs on the 28tli of January and to the inquiry of the connnitttn* 
in recrard to the amount necessary to be appropriated in order to substitute* 
American citizens for tlioso subjects of foreii^jn countries who now hold tin' 
position of vice consul in the American Consular Service, I bej? to say that tho 
total compensation now paid to vice consuls who are subjects of foreign coun- 
tries is $54,G05, the salaries ranjyincr from $300 to $1,500 a year, only 11 of 
which number, however, receive $1,(XX) a year or over. 

After careful consideration, I would estiuuite that $45,000 additional is tli«* 
low^est amount with which the department could obtain American citiz«'iis 
suitable for the qualifications for the positions referre<l to. 

Probably the most practicable method of making; an appropriation for tli»* 
further Americanization of the subordinate force of the Consular Service woiiM 
be to increase the appropriation for compensation of clprks by the amount of 
$45,000. I should like to see a provision enacted into law* prohibitinir Iho 
payment of salary to any vice consul who is not an American citizen, but I 
fear that if that should be done it would make it exceedingly diflicult to 
administer the service efTiciently, because it so often happens, especially in 
remote places, that a foreign subject is the only available person to take tnn- 
porary charge of the consulate and administer the office until the vacanry I 
in the consulship can be filled or an American vice consul sent to the post. 

It would therefore be wiser, in my ju<lgment, to provide the money necessary 
for complete Americanization and rely upon the department to brilig it ah(»ut 
as speedily as competent men can be obtained for the positions without tyln;; 
the hands of the administrative officers in those cases in which the intero»*tii 
of the service and perhaps of American citizens might suffer bv the Inability 
to appoint temporarily a vice consul who might not be an American citizen. 
I am, my dear Mr. Flood, very sincerely yours, 

Wilbur J. Carb, 

Director of the Consular Serried. 
Hon. Henry D. Flood, 

Chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives. 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House op Representativf^, 
Washington^ D, C, Monday^ January 31^ 1916, 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs met at 10.30 a. m., Hon. Henry 
D. Flood (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. The Secretary 
"f State's office has telephoned that the Secretary will be down here 
l!iis morning. He expected to be here at 10.30, but stopped a while 
i:t the Appropriations Committee and has been held there longer 
than he expected to be held. 

While we are waiting for the Secretary we may as well discuss 
the visit to Niagara Falls. 

(Discussion followed, which the reporter was directed not to 
record. ) 

The Chairman. The Secretary is here. 

STATElCEirr OF HON. BOBERT lANSINO, SEGBETABY OF STATE 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The Chairman. There is one item, Mr. Secretary, in the estimates 
with reference to which it is stated that you would be glad to appear 
before the committee and make a statement. Nothing was stated 
about it beyond that. That was the increase in the emergency fund 
to cover emergencies arising in the diplomatic and consular service, 
an increase from $75,000 to $200,000. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. What page is that on? 

The Chairman. Page 10 of the bill. 

Secretary Lansing. At the bottom of the page. 

The Chairman. If there is anything you do not want to be quoted 
on, just indicate it, and the reporter will not take it down. 

Secretary Lansing. Very well. 

The Chairman. If you do not want to be reported at all it will 
be agreeable to the committee. Just indicate to the reporter when- 
ever you do not want to be reported. 

Secretary Lansing. I assume you gentlemen are all familiar with 
the general uses to which the emergency fund is put and must realize 
that it is very difficult to specify particulars in regard to those uses. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Secretary Lansing. The present time, when this war is going on 
and the world generally is in such a disturbed state, is a very diffi- 
cult one in our foreign relations, and the possibilities of the future 
make it essential that we should know a great many things that we 
have not known or paid any attention to before. The information 
comes to us in a more or less secret way. 

Mr. Cooper. Do you wish this taken down? 

The Chairman. I stated to the 'Secretary that he should suggest 
^vhenever he did not want anything taken down. The reporter need 
not take down anything, Mr. Secretary, that you do not desire 
reported. 

Secretary Lansing. I do not mind. I am not in a position to say 
very much, except that we need this money for special investigations, 
for obtaining confidential information which has to do with our dip- 
lomatic relations. 
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The Chairman. The increase in this fund is necessitated by reasoi 
of the world's conditions? 

Secretary Lansing. The world conditions; yes. Not only ir 
Europe but in the Americas and in the Far East. All are involved 
It is a condition we have never had before. We have never Foor 
anything like it before. I believe we will have to have the amoiinl 
asked, and yet I am not certain of it. I do not like to take a chance 
of being without funds, when we should have available for emer- 
gencies a considerable sum of money. No one can tell what the con- 
ditions will be by next summer. We may need to spend the entire 
fund within three or four months. 

The Chairman. Have we ever appropriated as much as this? 

Secretary Lansing. I do not think you ever did before. 

Mr. LiNTiiicuJiL Conditions have never been the same before. 

Secretary Lansing. That is true. And the requirements have never 
been as great. 

Mr. EoGERS. Could you not, with propriety, reveal, in a general 
way, the sort of uses to which this fund is put? 

Secretary Lansing. I wish I could, Mr. Rogers, but it would em- 
barrass me considerably. 

Mr. Eogers. I am rather new on the committee myself, and I 
hadn't known what practice had been followed in this matter, whether 
discussions were had in the committee as to the nature of the ex- 
penditures under this fund in the past. 

Secretary Lansing. I never have discussed the uses of the emer- 
gency fund with anyone except the President. Of course it is under 
his direction, and I would not feel warranted, in view of that fact, 
in discussing in any detail at all as to the uses of the fund. In other 
words, I am asking you gentlemen to trust the President and to 
trust me in the expenditure. 

Mr. Eogers. If I may illustrate the sort of thing I had in 
mind — — 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. The sort of thing I had in mind it seems to me would 
not endanger the public interest in any way by disclosure. I was 
very much interested in the action of the State Department in the 
case of James M. Sullivan, the minister of Santo Domingo. 

There was an investigation in that matter, and the State Depart- 
ment, I think, acted very wisely in taking the action it did take. 
It has been suggested that there was a very large sum of money ex- 

{)ended in that, in conducting that investigation. It was said, I be- 
ieve, that there were something like $50,000 expended. I feel con- 
fident that there was no such sum as that expended. I have heard i 
also that there was expended $300 a day for Mr. Strong, as attorney. 
What I should like to loiow is whether those expenditures, whatever 
they were, came out of this fund, or whether the Secretary would 
think it proper to discuss that expenditure with the committee. 

Secretary Lansing. I think that would be proper to discuss with 
the committee. Of course, you understand that was a matter that 
came up before I was Secretary of State. 

Mr. Eogers. Yes. 

Secretary Lansing. And whatever was agreed to in regard to it 
would have been agreed to prior to my incumbency in that office; so 
T can not give you the details of it. 
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Mr. BooBRS. Was that expenditure made from this fund ? 

Secretary Lansing. I believe so, because there is no other fund 
from which it could be made. 

Mr. Sogers. Could you furnish us with the details of it — are you 
willing to? 

Secretary Lansing. I think so. I will examine into it and let you 
know. I will see what the situation is in regard to it. 

Mr. EooERS. Yes. 

Mr. Bagsdale. I presume, of course, that any information which 
you would furnish to the committee would be with the understand- 
ing that it was for its use only ? 

Secretary Lansing. I would send it confidentially. I would do 
that, because I certainly would not wish an emergency expenditure 
to become the subject of discussion on the floor of the House. It 
would be imfortunate to have that happen. I think the committee 
can understand the reason for that. 

Mr. Bagsdale. Of course. This fund, Mr. Secretary, which you 
are now asking for is to be used entirely in the conduct of our for- 
eign relations? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Bagsdale. This amount is requested by you for this emergency 
work after conference with the President, is it — after you have con- 
ferred with the President as to the amount which you and he have 
agreed should be asked for, in view of the conditions that now sur- 
round us? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. It may be too much. But I do not be- 
lieve it is too much, and, on the other hand, it may be far too little. 

Mr. Cooper. May I ask if Mr. Lind was paid out of this fund ? 

Secretary Lansing. I do not know. I did not have charge of the 
fund at all at that time; I did not have charge of it until after I was 
made Secretary of State. That matter was handled before I became 
Secretary of State, you know. 

Mr. Cooper. Out of what other fund can a special agent of the 
President, appointed to investigate conditions in a foreign country, 
be paid? 

Secretary Lansing. I do not know of any other fund. I think it 
would have to be paid out of this fund. I suppose Mr. Carr, who is 
very familiar with the department's appropriations, could answer 
your question. 

Mr. Cooper. Do you know whether there is any other fund ? 

Mr. Carr. No ; there is no other fund. 

Mr. Goodwin. Of course, the conditions are now abnormal, and 
there are untoward conditions prevailing now, and if Congress were 
not in session to meet these emergencies, still this fund might be 
needed to meet these untoward conditions, would they not ? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Goodwin. Conditions that have come up in the past and are 
now before the department, are likely to come up again at any time, 
and will come up from time to time ? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Goodwin. It is just as apparent to-day as ever in the past, 
and we have to meet those conditions by appropriations made now 
to meet conditions that will arise in the future from time to time. 
Is not that so ? 
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Secretary Lansing. Certainly. 

Mr. Cooper. The provision in that connection is in this languag(^- 
" To enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies existing in 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service." That would be one thing. 
Then there is this language : "And to extend the commercial and other 
interests of the United States." That is another thing. And tlien 
this : " To meet the necessary expenses attendant upon the execution 
of the neutrality act." These are three entirely separate and dis- 
tinct purposes in the execution of which this fund can be applied. 
Now, what would the President do to extend the commercial inter- 
ests of the United States with the monev — what would he do ? 

Secretary Lansing. He might send a special agent abroad to in- 
vestigate commercial conditions for the purpose of negotiating tradt' 
agreements. He might send a special ambassador to negotiate a track 
agreement, because it requires an expert, rather than the minister or 
ambassador at that particular post. 

Mr. Cooper. I had a similar thing in mind when I read that. 
There is a bureau now in the Department of Commerce under the 
secretary of that department 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. And its duty is to make just such inquiries as yun 
specified. 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Why can not the Secretary report to the President 
and the President report to Congress, and Congress act if it should 
see fit so to do ? 

Secretary Lansing. Congress would not act on a commercial agree- 
ment. AVe have to negotiate that. 

Mr. Cooper. But the information could be obtained by the burea i 
that is now under the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of 
Commerce could report to the President, and the President couli] 
negotiate the treaty. 

Secretary Lansing. Possibly, but the negotiation of a trade agree- 
ment requires a man skilled in negotiating as well as in the matter 
of trade. 

Mr. Cooper. There is a duplication of appropriations for the same 
purpose if the President is authorized to send agents of his own to 
' investigate foreign trade conditions outside of the officials in tho 
bureau in the Department of Commerce. 

Secretary Lansing. Take, for example, the case of negotiating tlu* 
trade agreement with Spain in 1885, when Mr. Cleveland sent i\ 
special diplomatic agent to Spain to negotiate that treaty, althouirli 
they had a minister here and we had a minister in Spain. That ^^ a- 
done because the negotiator required special knowledge. So tlu' 
President sent over a special agent for that very purpose. 

Mr. Shackleford. Is there any reason why these expenditure^ 
should be made out of the confidential or secret fund? On the con- 
trary, ought not the Congress and the country to know just whnt 
expenditures have been made, on behalf of whom, by whom made, 
and upon what account? Is there anything confidential in that? 

Secretary Lansing. No; there is nothing confidential so far a.-? 
trade negotiations are concerned. 

Mr. Shackleford. Why, then, should they be paid out of the con 
fidential fund? 
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Secretary Lansing. Because we have no other fund. 

Mr. Goodwin. And you do not know when these emergencies will 
arise ? 

Secretary Lansing. And will need the power to act. 

Mr. SiiACKLEFORD. No report can be made of any account paid out 
of this confidential fund, and it seems to me that both Congress and 
the country are entitled to a report on it. 

Secretary Lansing. I think that would be inexpedient. Some of 
them are confidential in nature, and it would be just as well not to 
have them disclosed. I do not mean the results of the negotiations, 
hut the matter should not be disclosed publicly during the progress of 
the negotiations. 

Mr. Ragsdale. In other words, as you understand it, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce might wish to enter into negotiation which would 
be to the interest of this country, but would be estopped from accom- 
plishing its purpose because of the premature report on it, whereas 
under the operation of this bill, it could be kept secret and the negoti- 
ation concluded by reason of the very fact that it would not be made 
public? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. Furthermore, I think it important to 
retain that provision in the bill, although I do not thinlc it is often 
used. I think it,is merely for emergency. 

The Chairman. It is a provision of long standing? 

Secretary Lansing. It is a provision of very long standing. It has 
always been in the bill. Has it not, Mr. Carr ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. SiiACKLEFORD. It secms to me that it should not be. It seems 
to me that the commercial policy of the country ought to be deter- 
mined by the people. 

Secretary Lansing. As to the policy, I think you are right. 

Mr. SiiACKLEFORD. Thcse negotiations ought to be understood by 
the people ? 

Secretary Lansing. But the point is, Mr. Shackleford, that they 
ought to be kept secret during the progress of the negotiations, in 
order to make it possible to complete them. Often a foreign Gov- 
ernment will only negotiate confidentially. 

Mr. Shackleford. Some very high official might have a very 
orronecus view as to what would be a good commercial policy, and 
the policies of this country are to be determined by the people them- 
selves, and the people ought to know what is being done. 

Secretary Lansing. Not during the progress of negotiations. That 
would be frequently very embarrassing. 

Mr. Ragsdale. As I understand it, what you desire is that you be 
^iven permission to expend this sum to meet the changing conditions, 
emergencies, arising during unsettled times, and in the handling of 
such matters you do not want to be hampered by having the details 
given out to the world. Is that it? 

Secretary Lansing. Exactly. 

Mr. Rogers. This was $75,000 last year? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Was there a deficiency appropriation asked for? 

Secretary Lansing. At the end of the year, $50,000. The figure 
last year was a total of $125,000. 
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Mr. Rogers. The total was $125,000 ? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. And for the current fiscal year it is likely to be what? 

Secretary Lansing. We asked for $75,000 more in December. 

Mr. Rogers. That would make $150,000 for this fiscal year ? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Porter. That item was in a bill that passed the House two or 
three weeks ago? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Foss. Will this amount be enough? 

Secretary Lansing. I do not Imow. 

Mr. Foss. I am in favor of giving you a little more, if necessary. 

Secretary Lansing. I think that will last us until we can come 
before you again next December, if we find it will not carry us 
through. It is very hard to calculate just what the emergency vrill be. 

Mr. Cline. Previously, I believe, you have had an unexpended 
balance. Will there be any unexpended balance? 

Secretary Lansing. That we can not tell. There may be, pos- 
sibly, an unexpended balance, but it is almost impossible to give 
any definite estimate. We may have to expend a verj^ considerable 
amount and we may not have to expend hardly anything. It all 
depends upon what occurs. 

Mr. Temple, Is there any way of comparing this amount with 
the amount of similar appropriations of other countries? As they 
are confidential, I do not suppose we know anything about them. 

Secretary Lansing. I do not believe we know very much about 
them. Of course, a great many of the governments have bureaus 
which obtain regular appropriations. 

Mr. Temple. My impression is that other countries are spending 
very much more than we are for this purpose. 

Secretary Lansing. There is no question about that. In most 
European Governments there is a secret service attached to the 
foreign affairs department. Of course, we have nothing of that 
kind. 

Mr. Temple. I notice this fund is to be expended pursuant to 
section 291 of the Revised Statutes. Do you remember the gist of 
that section? I don't. 

Secretary Lansing. What section? 

Mr. Cooper. 291. 

Secretary Lansing. Mr. Carr tells me that the provision is that the 
expenditures that are made under this fund shall not be disclosed 
when not advisable in the public interest to do so but that they shall 
be transmitted by certificate to the Secretary of the Treasury. Is 
that the provision? 

Mr. Cooper. Yes, sir [indicating in book]. 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

(Secretary Lansing thereupon read the section referred to.) 

Mr. Cooper. That would be where, if you felt justified in disclosing 
the amount of money, you could do so ? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. What has been the custom? 

Secretary Lansing. Under certain items, the accounts go to th*! 
Treasury, just as they do in any other appropriation. 
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Mr. Temple. In that case, Mr. Secretary, is the amount charged 
to another fund ? 

Secretary Lansing. It is charged to the emergency fund, only it 
is disclosed. That is all. It is only in certain emergencies, where it 
would not be consistent with the public interest to reveal an expendi- 
ture, that it is kept confidential. 

BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, do you care to say anything about 
the recommendation for an appropriation for the International 
Boundary Commission, between this country and Mexico, and the 
International Water Boundary Commission, where an increase is 
asked of from $14,000 to $48,452.04. 

Secretary Lansing. What page is that on? 

The Chairman. That is on page 12 of the bill. 

Secretary Lansing. Well, I do not know that I can go very much 
into detail in regard to that. Mr. Gaines is the expert on this ex- 
penditure, as you know. Of course, I should say this, that only 
about $10,000 of that money is required for the expenditures of the 
American section of the boundary commission; the $38,000 balance 
is for use in extending the investigation in relation to the distribution 
of waters under the protocol of 1896. 

The Chairman. Not a treaty. 

Secretary Lansing. It was an agreement. 

The Chairman. There was nothing in the treaty about the dis- 
tribution of water. There was some sort of agreement, a protocol 
of May 6, 1896. 

Secretary Lansing. It was practically an exchange of notes. 

Mr. Goodwin. The language of this section says: "To enable the 
commission to continue its work under the treaties of 1884, 1889, and 
1905," so much money. 

The Chairman. This is not under the treaty. 

Mr. Goodwin. To continue the work relating to the distribution of 
water, etc., under the direction of the Secretary of State. There are 
outstanding treaties. 

The Chairman. Not about the distribution of water. 

Secretary Lansing. That is the protocol of May 6, 1896. That is 
mentioned here in the act. Then, in addition to that item of ex- 
[)enditure, is the continuance of the investigation in regard to the 
retention of flood waters in order to preserve a stable boundary, 
which we have never had between the United States and Mexico. 

The Chairman. Is this study carried on with a view to fixing a 
stable boundary? 

Secretary Lansing. The purpose of the study is to see how the 
flood waters can be retained by the construction of proper dams, so 
that there will never be in the Rio Grande the floods which have con- 
stantly changed the channel, the thread of the channel being the 
boundary line. If those waters can be retained by the proper con- 
struction of dams, a vast amount of water for irrigation purposes 
will be provided, in addition to control of the flood waters. 

The Chairman. Are we entitled to all that water? 

24802—16 6 
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Secretary Lansing. Of course, there would have to be an agree- 
ment in regard to the distribution, but the first thing to do is to see 
what the most feasible plan is, and show the Mexican Government 
that is a feasible plan. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. That would cost many millions of dollars, would 
it not, to carry out that scheme? 

Secretary Lansing. About two and one-half million dollars, I 
think. 

Mr. Cline. There has been a report made on that, has there not? 

Secretary Lansing. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Cline. And there has been some work done? 

Secretary Lansing. To an extent, but I think there has been some 
difference of opinion in regard to that. It seems to me advisable to 
complete the work which they have begun in regard to that investi- 
gation, and I believe there was an appropriation for that. 

Mr. Carr. a very small appropriation. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. We have not any commissioner now? 

The Chairman. We have a commissioner on the distribution. 

Secretary Lansing. We have a secretary of the commission. There 
is no necessity of appointing a commissioner at all until Mexico is in 
a position to appoint one. 

The Chairman. Can we do anything about these waters until 
Mexico acts? 

Secretary Lansing. Nothing except to report to Congress. I do 
not think there has been a report made, except in a general way. 
There has been considerable investigation as to the construction of 
dams on the tributaries of the Rio Grande, and I believe it is the 
purpose to continue that investigation under civil engineers and 
make a report in the proper form. 

Mr. Cline. Is the secretary making that investigation? 

Secretary Lansing. He has been investigating as fast as he could 
with a very limited appropriation. 

Mr. Harrison. How many engineers did he have in his em- 
ployment? 

Secretary Lansing. He has one consulting engineer. I think that 
is all he has. 

Mr. Harrison. It is my recollection that an appropriation was 
made merely to keep the thing intact — ^to keep the secretary and one 
or two other employees — and that it was the idea that no work would 
be accomplished until such time as a commission could be formed. 

Secretary Lansing. That is true. The $10,000 keeps the commis- 
bion intact. The balance, $38,000, is for the investigation in connec- 
tion with the distribution of waters. 

Mr. Eagsdale. Don't you think that a large part of the money \ve 
are spending on the Rio Grande in order to establish the boundary is 
money thrown away ? 

Secretary Lansing. I would not like to express such an opinion. 

Mr. Eagsdale. Do you not think it is wise not to spend so much 
money ? Do you think it wise to spend so much money in order to 
ascertain this little detail of how much that river shifts back and 
forth one way or the other? Do you think it wise to make an appro- 
priation merely to determine that? 

Secretary Lansing. Oh, the river doesn't shift a little ways. Tlie 
shift is very considerable. That is what makes all the difficulty. 
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Tlie Chamizal arbitration was entirely based upon that. It was the 
qjuestion of the shifting of the channel. Millions of dollars were 
involved in regard to property at El Paso. 

Mr. Cooper. In trying a man charged with crime, a question of 
iiirisdiction might arise in connection with the change of the 
boundary? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. I think the wise course is to get our 
boundary aetcrmined. 

Mr. GrooDwiN. Inasmuch as the Rio Grande shifts from time to 
time, why can't the two Governments agree upon a boundary and so 
indicate it by monuments, because the stream shifts from year to 
vear? 

Secretary Lansing. I think possibly that might be done, but doubt 
its practicability. 

Mr. Porter. For your information I will say that they have 
already done that along a large portion of it. 

Secretary Lansikg. Yes. 

Mr. Porter. There is a volume here showing photographs of the 
work. 

Mr. Goodwin. I know there are monuments between this country 
and Canada, and why could there not be monuments between the 
United States and Mexico? 

Mr. Cooper. I remember the case of two American boys who were 
arrested by Mexicans, and the question was raised as to whether they 
were in American or in Mexican territory. They were arrested on 
one of those blankets that had been cut across, and the boy§ assumed 
that, having crossed the river, they were in American territory. 
That is just the proposition, and the boys would probably have to 
wait in jail until the»boundary was determined. 

Secretary Lansikg. The difficulty of the situation is that, with a 
very considerable waterw^ay like the Rio Grande flowing between the 
two countries it would be very difficult to have monuments that would 
mark the boundaries, where the river w as shifting back and forth all 
the time. If a man's ranch ran down to the river, and the river 
shifted, he might be left w^ith his ranch on one side and a little patch 
for a garden on the other. I do not think it practicable to maintain 
the boundary by means of monuments. 

Mr. Cooper. One of the purposes is to obtain water for irrigation, 
is it not ? 

Secretary Lansing. That is one of the purposes; yes. 

Mr. Cooper. And water for drinking purposes? 

Secretary Lansing. Yes; for cattle. 

Mr. Cooper. What was the amount expended last year? 

Secretary Lansing. $14,000. 

Mr. Cooper. We appropriated that much ; but how much was ex- 
pended I did not know. 

The Chairman. Until we make a new treaty, we could not, of 
course, discuss the question of making another boundary line, but 
when we come to the other question, namely, the study of the equi- 
table distribution of the waters, there was a report made by jL P. 
Corbin, chief engineer of the International Boundary Commission 
of the United States and Mexico, which states that a complete study 
has been made and that the conclusion has been reached that there 
could not be installed a system of dams that could control the flood 
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waters of the Rio Grande unless this system was also installed on 
the Mexican side of the river. If that is the case, if they have 
studied the situation with reference to our rivers and reached the 
conclusion that they can not make any recommendation until tin* 
waters of the rivers flowing into the Rio Grande from Mexico are 
controlled, what is the use of making further appropriations for a 
study of the waters of the tributaries of the Rio Grande on this side 
of the river? 

Secretary Lansing. I understand that John Wilson, of Texas, of 
the Texas Board of Water Commissions, a well-known engineer, and 
other well-known engineers down in San Antonio, disagreed entirely 
with Mr. Corbin's view and said that the construction of dams and 
the distribution of water would be fully reimbursed by the rentals. 
This is in line with conservation, too. That is worthy of being taken 
into consideration. I am not an expert, of course, on the details of 
the conservation value of the plan. 

The Chairman. Do you think it a wise appropriation to make i 

Secretary Lansing. I think it is a wise appropriation to make. I 
know Mr. Gaines is working very hard on it. That part of th" 
appropriation does not affect Mr. Gaines himself at all, but he 
wants to see the work go on. 

Mr. Harrison. In view of the conditions on the river down there, 
do you think it would be advisable to allow this matter to stay over 
a year and make an appropriation sufficient to keep this organi- 
zation intact? 

Secretary Lansing. I do not see why we should not use the facili- 
ties now, as long as we have them, instead of allowing the commis- 
sion to lie idle for a year. 

The Chairman. Are these men employed to do the work and make 
a report on the work? That work never has been accomplished. 

Secretary Lansing. There seems to be some serious disagreement 
between the consulting engineer and Mr. Gaines. 

Mr. Cooper. In that connection, we must remember that the opin- 
ion of an engineer in a matter like this is not always to be accepted 
as final. You will all remember that it was said that the Gatun 
dam was impossible, because there was no foundation for it, and 
none could be secured. It was said that the water could not be 
retained there. It was said repeatedly on the floor of the Honse 
and on the floor of the Senate. I received — and I have no doubt 
other members received a good many — I received something like 
fifty article going to show that the Gatun dam was an engineerinir 
impossibility; but it has not only proven to be a possibility, but .\ 
triumphant success. I would like to just add this: the United States 
of America is rich enough to establish permanent boundary lines, 
and the fixing of its boundary lines is of prime importance to the 
nation; and I think we should keep this going and secure definite 
boundary lines between this country and Mexico. We ought to pro- 
ceed right along with it and not delay it at all, because the Carrnn^a 
Govei-nment will want to know what has been done, what the .status 
is, and our citizens will want to know, also. 

Mr. SiiACKLEFORD. No progTcss can be made in that connection as 
long as the other government involved has taken no steps in cooper- 
ating with us in doing anything. 

Mr. Cooper. They have not had any government down ther;^. 
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llr. Shackleford. Why don't they wait until they get one? 

Mr. Cooper. Your President has recognized the Carranza (Jo\ern- 
ment. 

5Ir. Bagsdale. May I ask a question ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

ifr. Ragsdale. Is he "your" President, Mr. Shackleford, ex- 
clusively ? 

ifr. Shackelford. Oh, I didn't sav that. 

ifr. Cooper. I didn't mean that Mr. Shackleford owned hiiu. 

Mr. LiNTHTCuM. I do not believe you can go down there and stop 
these waters unless you expend millions of dollars bcth on the Amer- 
ican side and on the Mexican side. If we keep on spending money 
studying the questicn, paying experts to study the question, without 
getting any results, I am opposed to any appropriation. 

Mr. Cline. It was stated last year by Mr. Gaines that — ^lie said, so 
far as we could get it, in general, that until he had the cooperation of 
the Mexican Government nothing could be accomplished. 

The Chairman. I do not think he said that. 

Mr. Shackleford. No; Mr. Gaines never said that. 

The Chairman. He said he didn't want much, but wanted just 
enough to study the distribution of waters. 

Mr. Shackleford. And to study the tributaries. 

The Chairman. There are one or two other questions. 

Secretary Lansing. I think you will have to ask Mr. Gaines about 
that matter, gentlemen. 

BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

The Chairman. Do you care to say anything, Mr. Secretary, about 
the increase in the appropriation asked for for the boundary line 
commission between this country and Canada ? 

Secretary Lansing. What page? 

The Chairman. Page 14. That was for an increase from $40,000 
to $115,000. There are some changes in the reading of the statute. 

Secretary Lansing. As I understand it, that $115,000 is approxi- 
mately what they expended last year; that is, $40,000 w^as appropri- 
ated to make up the fund to $115,000. They had a surplus, which was 
available, I think, from a previous appropriation. Last year's fund 
was substantially the same as the appropriation we are asking foi 
this year in that connection. 

Mr. Cline. I remember when this questicn first came up, years 
ago, and they said thev were about through with this boundary-line 
matter, and yet they have kept on coming up here and asking for 
more appropriations and we have kept on spending more money — 
three times the amount estimated, wdth the exception of this last year, 
when a reduction was made — in establishing the boundary line be- 
tween Mexico and the United States and making some simple survey 
and putting up monuments. We spent four times as much money as 
Was spent in surveying the Northern Pacific Railway three times 
across the continent in 1867, and w^e do not seem to be any nearer 
the end than we were when we started out. 

Secretary Lansing. Between 1903 and 1915 they marked approxi- 
mately 3,700 miles of boundary, and there is a total of 4,154 miles, 
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and they expect to complete marking he 4,154 miles in three yejirs. 
Now, this work is done with the greatest accuracy, which is not so in 
the case of surveying a railroad ; that is a very different proposition. 
I can net see the similarity. 

Mr. Clike. They did that jointly with the Canadian Government. 

Secretary Lansing. But it takes a considerable field force. 

The Chairman. Do you think, Mr. Secretary, that this will not 
amount to more than they had appropriated to them for the current 
year? 

Secretary Lansing. I think it is substantially the same amount. 
It is simply to enable them to continue the work they have been 
carrying on. 

boundary commission, united states and MEXICO. 

Mr. Cooper. May I ask a question? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Cooper. Just what is meant by that language in line 3 here on 
page 13, to enable the water commissioner to continue the study of 
the questions connected with the work? Does he report the results 
of his study ? Is that the idea ? Or does he investigate ? 

Secretary Lansing. Well, it is to continue the study, and then he 
will report detailed plans. 

Mr. Cooper. What can he do in the way of studying the situation ? 
Just what would he do? 

Secretary Lansing. I suppose he would collect reports from differ- 
ent sources, as to the possibility and expediency of the construction 
of dams, and estimates of expenditures for construction work, and 
the uses that could be made of waters if they were reservoired, in 
order to determine whether there would be an actual outlay by the 
Government or just an investment. 

Mr. Cooper. He studies the question as to the potential water 
power that could be established there? 

Secretary Lansing. Undoubtedly that would enter into it. 

Mr. Cooper. Not only hydraulic power, but the use of water for 
the purposes of electricity, with a view of possible reimbursement for 
some of this expenditure? 

Secretary Lansing. It would be incidental conservation. 

Mr. Cooper. That is just what I was getting at — ^incidental con- 
servation. 

The Chairman. He has been studying it since this present appro- 
priation went into effect, the proposition to continue that investi- 
gation. I assmne the report he has made is a result of the year's 
study. 

POST allowance, consular service. 

There is quite an allowance over on page 27, 1 wanted to ask you 
about, Mr. Secretary. There is $150,000 post allowances for consu- 
lar officers on page 27. That is a new item. I want to get your views 
in reference to that. 

Secretary Lansing. That is very largely due to the peculiar con- 
ditions which exist in Europe at the present time. In some places 
tlie cost of living for our consular officers is now four or five times 
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^rhat the cost wocli b? ht 5?t reftc^fu! mrji ccincii] cv»Tiiitioins. T!wii 
lliey have a ^rreat mtrr iii t-.iia.I expei. ii: ^incN. ^hi^-^h, I sn^jvrt^ wie 
know TCTT title ab^'crt- TL s 2S id eL±iit the Prtesiient in his dis- 
cretion to estex^d relief to c»3?ers :ii prc»p<«t:on to the abnormal in- 
crease in the cost of ]iTJz^, UrJess «*:»iDe rrorisdon is ni^ide for ex* 
tending relief to cot^'zIlt c^z^ts^ ihliit of tht-m will be siibjeoted to 
serious hardships, and ire mj fnd it inp.>5s^:Me to retain tiie services 
of some of our best men. 

Mr. Ragsdaix. Just uLit are the duties of the five ciMisiilar in- 
spectors ? 

Secretary Laicsixg. Mr. Can- can tell you that better than I can, 
because he knows the details of their work. 

ilr. Caml They vis^t esch c -iisiikTe in their re<]voti\ie districts 
once in every two years, n.iikirg a ih* roiiirh investipition of the 
office, of the condiict of iLe c- D>i:h of the work he is di ing^ and 
then make their rep<»rt in writinir to the department, 

Mr. Kagsdai-e. Ab« ut how many con-uls are comprised in each 
district ? 

Mr. Cabb. The districts varv. 

Secretary Lansing. It is largely a g^eoirraphical question. 

Mr. Ragsdale. What would be the maximum, and what the mini- 
mum? 

Mr. Cabs. The districts and the territory embniced in each aro 
shown in the statement which I will submit and make a part of tlie 
record : 

Inspection rf#>/ri>/«. 



I oflioos. 



ConsuUvr 



N'orth Amerisa, iiuladJxig Mexico and the Bermudas, 4,495,230 
sauare miles 

Eastern ^ sia, in 'ludin? Ptraits Fottlemrnts, A ustralia. Ocoan- 
i?a, and the islands of the Pacific, 11.119,sa^ souare milos ... 

European Russia, the Bal- an States, Greece, Asia >f injr, Per- 
sia, India (as far as the west^'-n frontier of the Straits 

^ '^otflenients), and Afrijra. 17.251,828 s mart miles 

^outh AT>i«ri -a, central America, the West Indie*!, and Cura- 
5^^, 7,^57,617 siuare miles 

Europe, exL»eptin« Kuroix^an Russia, the Balkan States, and 
Greece, 1,566,153 square miles 



I 



Total. 



58, 
35 

44 
49 

106 



392 



37 
13 

37 
68 
04 



Toua. 



47 

71 
117 

m 

coo 



Each inspector has to visit and report upon each oflice in hi^ 
district once in every two years. 

Mr. Eagsdale. What particuhir service do they discharpo? 

Mr. Cark. Invahiable service. They go over each onicer\s accounts 
to ascertain whether he has accounted properly for' the monwy lu) 
^as received and for the money he has expended and wh«tUeV ho 
lias performed his duties properly. When we pet an inHpector-H 
leport we know whether the officer inspected has been lonfiutf or 
whether he is efficient. We know what his conduct han ImMi and 
what his standing in the community is and whetlier h« in running 
nis office improperly or properly. If he has not been ndminiHteriuK 
ais office properly, the inspector instructs the offic(^r how ho may 
"pprove his work, and tells us about it, and when the iuHpector apiiii 
j^sits the office he makes a careful examination to a8<5ertttin whetlicr 
liis instructions have been carried out. 
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Mr. Ragsdale. These inspectors are under the civil service? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; they are promoted from the ranks and are men 
thoroughly familiar with the work they are doing. 

The Chairman. They perform the work in regard to consulates 
, that bank examiners perform in regard to banks? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions? I was just Avon- 
dering — I see some of the gentlemen are leaving — ^if it would be 
agreeable to you, Mr. Secretary, to come back again and see us. 

Secretary LA^8ING. I would like to get through if I can. My one 
regret is that the pressure of duties in the department is such that 
I can not come here oftener and talk matters over with you gentle- 
men. I wish we could keep in closer touch. 

Mr. Goodwin. I think we can remain along. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES, UNITED STATES CONSULATES. 

The Chairman. Very well. The next item is contingent expenses 
of consulates. You are asking for an increase from $465,000 to 
$597,000. 

Secretary Lansing. Wliat page? 

The Chairman. It is on page 30. 

Secretary Lansing. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, what have you to say about that, Mr. Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary Lansing. Of course the same war conditions affect that 
item very considerably in the matter of rentals and repairs and 
everything that involves expenditures at a consular post. There is 
a considerable increase in all these items in the belligerent countries, 
and to a large extent the same is true of the neutral countries, 
but my remarks apply more particularly to the belligerent countries. 
This has been very carefully estimated. I may say it was estimated 
by Mr. Carr, who is very expert about such matters, and I am fully 
convinced that he has not asked for a dollar more than he felt the 
department needed. We must protect our officers in foreign coun- 
tries from bearing the burden of the increased expenses due to the 
war conditions, and we must furnish them with proper quarters, 
keep our consular buildings in repair and furnish the necessary 
supplies to them, all of which are verv expensive. A very decided 
increase has taken place in regard to all those items in all the coim- 
tries. We have asked for an increase of approximately 25 per cent, 
which I do not think, considering the conditions, is extravagant 
at all. 

I am anxious also to use a few thousand dollars of the increase 
requested for the purpose of defraying the expenses of consular 
officers who may be detailed from time to time within the next year 
to visit manufacturing districts to trads conferences in the United 
States for the purpose of personally imparting to business men 
information in regard to trade conditions abroad and at the same 
time for the purpose of acquiring first-hand information in regard 
to American products and methods which would be helpful in the 
foreign field in establishingr relations between American producers 
and foreign purchasers. It is naturally not intended to carry on this 
work on any broad scale but merely to detail officers for work of the 
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kind indicated when it appears that good results can bs accomplished 
by doing so. There seems to be a demand from business men for 
occasional interviews which can only be brought about through de- 
tails of the kind I have mentioned at Government expense. 

The Chairman. Do you think the present conditions justify this 
mcrease ? 

Secretary Lansing. I do; yes. 

The Chairman. Mr. Carr went 'into that very fully. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I woiild be glad to know what appropriations, 
other than mentioned in this bill, are being considered for the De- 
partment of State or desired by the Department of State. Perhaps 
there are some other bills pending before some other committees. 

Secretary Lansing. I know of none except the general appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. You have no items that are in the urgent de- 
ficiency bill? 

Secretary Lansing. There is the emergency fund, which touches 
none of these items except the emergency fund here. 

The Chairman. Last year we appropriated $75,000 for the emer- 
gency fund, and then they went in and got an appropriation through 
the urgent deficiency channel, making $150,000 in all. This year 
they are asking $200,000 in lieu of that. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Thcrc was an appropriation for the Interna- 
tional High Conmiission. Mr. McAdoo asked for that. 

The Chairman. That was partly under the State Department, but 
more particularly under the Treasury Department. 

I just wanted to ask the Secretary about these few items of large 
increases, and I thought possibly some other gentleman would want 
to ask about some other items in the bill. 

Mr. Porter. I suppose this is not a duplication, but I should like 
to ask about the item on page nine, providing for the transportation 
of diplomatic and consular officers going to and from their posts or 
traveling under orders of the Secretary of State. The appropria- 
tion ycu made^ on page 30, covers traveling expenses of consular 
officei*s and consular assistants. Is that a duplication ? 

Secretary Lansing. There is a difference between them, one being 
for traveling under special orders of the Secretary of State, and the 
other for general traveling expenses of consular officers and con- 
sular assistants. 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. They are not duplications. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. How is that? 

Mr. Carr. The difference is simply this: Mileage is paid where 
the officers are traveling to and from their posts otherwise than on 
leave of absence. Then they travel under orders. 

Mr. Porter. Is that another form of traveling, in going to and 
returning from their posts? 

Mr. Carr. I am speaking of the interpretation. 

Mr. Porter. Is one when traveling under the orders of the Sec- 
retary of State? 

Mr. Carr. Traveling under orders of the Secretary of State — as 
to that it has been held by the Comptroller of the Treasury that 
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mileage is payable when the officer is traveling to and from his post 
officially and not on leave of absence or when he is ordered from 
his post to the department or to the United States. But when he is 
ordered from his post to proceed to another part of his district, 
then it would be actual expense and payable out of the other fund. 

Mr. Porter. Yes. That distinction, then, depends rather on the 
Comptroller ? 

Mr. Carr. That depends on the Comptroller, yes. It is perfectly 
well-settled practice, and embodied in his published decisions. 

Mr. Rogers. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Rogers. I wanted to ask just one more question in reference 
to this emergency fund. The law which you read a few moments 
ago shows that a portion of that fund goes through the usual chan- 
nels and another portion gees through the unusual channel, and, of 
course, is subject only to the supervision of the President and the 
Secretary of State. Can you give us any information as to what the 
proportions of those two are? 

Secretary Lansing. I presume I could, but I could not now. I 
would have to have the accounts examined. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions of the Secre- 
tary? (No response.) We will adjourn, then. 

(Whereupon, at 12.15 o'clock, an adjournment was taken until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, February 1, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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CoMiinTEE ON Foreign Affairs* 

House of Represextativks, 

The committee met at 10.30 a. m.. Hon. Henry D. FKhxI (ohair- 
man) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. This nxorninff 
the commission on the hou id'^rv U::e betwvo.i thi^ country a uT 
Canada is here. These ge7itkune:\ are asking for an appix>priation 
of $115,000. The Secretary of State made some stj^.tement about it 
whe:i he was before the committee, and I would be glad to hoar fi*t>m 
the commissioner, Mr. Barnard. 

Mr. Baknard. Thank vou. 

STATEMEISTT OF MB. EDWARD C. BABNAKD, UNITED^ STATES 
BOUITDABT COMHISSIONEB FOR DEFINING AND MASKING 
THE BOUNDABT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA EXCEPT ON THE GBEAT LAKES AND THE ST, 
LAWBENCE BIVEB, AND FOB MABKING AND SUBVEYINO 
THE BOUNDABY BETWEEN ALASKA AND CANADA. 

Mr. Barnard. I want to say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen, that I voluntarily reduced this request by $4,000, for the 
reason that in September I mad 3 up the estimates for the year, 
ascertaining that the unexpend?d balance would bo about $2,000, ana 
estiniated the expenditures for the current year at $117,000, ap- 
proximately. I have therefore asked for an appropriation of $1 If) ,000 
which may be reduced $4,000 because, in makmg up the estimaten, I 
found that there would be an unexpended balance of approxinniti^ly 
$6,000, instead of $2,000, as previously thought, and no 1 request 
only $111,000 instead of $115,000. 

I believe that will be sufficient to defray the expenses, in view of 
the $6,000 unexpended balance which we will have available from the 
preceding year. 

It is my desire to finish up this work as soon as possible, and ttH 
economically as possible. This is an international matt'T, and, if I 
had a milUon d3llar3 to sp'^nd, I could not expedite the work any 
faster than my associate the British commissioner, compleleH hw 
work. He has been doing his share of the work in keeping up h'm 
end. The maps have been a little slow in coming, but I hope they 
will reach us very shortly, so that the signing of the treaty maps may 
be proceed'^d with, and the work brought to a conclusion. 

Mr. LiXTHicuM. How much more is there to d) about 400 milcH ? 

Mr. Barnard. There Is about 450 miles. If the fund* are available 
and the Canadian section execute their work, I think the remaining 
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part can be completed in the fall of 1919, or 1918, perhaps. I would 
not promise that everjrthing will be completed in 1918, however. 
The completing of the maps and the signing of them will take up two 
or three years more. All the field work ought to be completed in 
1918 or 1919. 

The cdmmis§ion is tl'yhig to fix thie boilndary ih sucn a way that 
there will never in the future have to be any changes made, and we 
are trying to fix the boundary on the maps. These maps show the 
elevations abpve sea level. The line will not have to oe changed 
hereafter. These maps presuppose the correctness of the geodetic 
positions — that is, the latitude and longitude of the points m ques- 
tion — and we are determining all the physical features and indicating 
them on the maps. This is a very expensive operation. It costs from 
$500 to $700 a square mile. The monuments are all put in, the eleva- 
tion above sea level is shown, and the physical features are indicated. 
The maps cover an area which varies from hajtf a mile to 2 miles wide. 
The work is being so done that the maps will show everything, and 
Ihey will never need be made over again at any time in the future. 
Tnese maps are very useful to the Geological Survey, to the Forest 
Service, and to many other departments of the Government, from 
whom we are receiving requests almost daily for maps of the boundary 
line area. We are receiving such requests constantly. 

Mr. R6gers. Where are these 450 miles that have yet to be sur- 
veyed ? 

Mr. Barnard. There are 128 miles along the Lake of the Woods, 
85 miles on the St. Croix Riverj 160 in the highlands of Maine, and 65 
miles across New York State. It is necessary to locate the triangu- 
lation along the boundary. Last year there was $40,000 appropriated 
and tjhiere was also an unexpended balance of $68,000, which gave us 
il08,000— I think, to be exact, there was $108,900. The amouiit ex- 
pj3nded was about $102,000, leaving an unexpended balance July 1 
of $6,000. That is what I estimated. I think there will be $6,000 
available in the form pf an unexpended balance. In requesting 
$111,000 I have taken into consideration, as I have previously stated, 
this unexpended balance. That will make a slight increase over last 
year, but it will be necessary in order to carry on the work successfully. 

Mr. Rogers. How much does Canada appropriate? 

Mr. Barnard. It is hard to say just what Canada is appropriating, 
because they are executing their half of the work, and we don't know 
just what it costs them. I believe they are spending considerably 
more than we arie. 

}iT. Rogers. Do you go along hand in hand with them ? 

Mr. Barnard. In the northeast boundary we worked jointlv with 
them. But, however, that was found unsatisfactory. In following 
the forty-ninth parallel we adopted a different method and divided it 
up into sections, the United States taking a section of 100 miles in 
length and the Canadians taking another section of 100 miles. Then 
afterwards the work was examined by both parties. 

Mr. Rogers. Is there a representative of the other Government 
with the parties as they lay out the boundaries ? 

Mr. Barnard. There is when the parties are separated by a consid- 
erable distance. When they are working near each other, the chief 
of each party visits the other party and makes inspections ox the work. 
They keep in pretty close touch in that manner. Of course, when they 
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are working at considerable distances apart, that system is not prac-* 
ticable. iol the work, however, is examined by both sides. 

Mr. Rogers. Does each Government have to rely upon the honor 
of the other Government in performing the work ? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes; I think that might be said, to a certain 
extent, although the work is all examined. ^ATien this work is done, 
the commissioners finally pass upon it under the maps that are 
constructed. For instance, where the boundary follows along the 
forty-ninth parallel, an inspection of the map ahnost shows as to 
whether it is properly located or not. The examination is mad^ 
jointly. 

Where the boundary is a water boundary, there the commissioner^ 
actually draw that Ime on the map. The parties go out into the 
field and make a map, locating the shore line, and then taking the 
old maps the commissioners agree as to where the line should be 
drawn. After that line is drawn, reference marks are placed on the 
ground, in the field, to locate that actual line. 

Mr. Temple. I should like to ask, for my own information, even 
after the boundary line has been located on the ground, so that there 
will be no uncertamty about it, if there is not a great deal of scientific 
work to be done in order to get a proper description of it on the map I 

Mr. Barnard. Oh, yes; there is a good deal of scientific work m 
connection with it. When the maps are constructed, we have a 
permanent record of every one of these permanent marks. 

Mr. Temple. That fixes the interests of the two countries, and the 
purely scientific work may be done by the parties not supervising 
each other^s work ? 

Mr. Barnard. I see what you mean. The scientific work is purely 
work that can be executed by either the United States or Canada. 
The part that has to be supervised is the making of the boundary 
surveys and the location of the reference marks. 

Mr. Cooper. Suppose these bomidaries were removed. By taking 
up the maps you could relocate just where they were? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes. We have accurate marks, references to these 
points, and we have the topographical maps. I have some of the 
maps here, so that you gentlemen may see what sort of maps they are. 

Mr. LiNTHicLT4. What style of monuments do you erect ? 

Mr. Barnard. The monuments on the Alaskan and the northwest 
boundary, along the forty-ninth parallel, were all aluminum bronze, 
set 3 feet in. concrete, and extendmg 5 feet above the groimd. They 
have concrete foundations. Alumiimm bronze was selected because 
it is the most durable material we know of with which to make monu- 
ments. They are a little over a quarter of an inch thick. They will 
last a thousand years. Aluminum bronze is much lighter than iron. 
li we had iron monuments we would have had more expense in put- 
tmg them in, and they would not have been so durable. Some oi the 
places where we had to put these monuments were high up in the 
mountains, access to which was possible only by the use of pack 
animals. These aluminum bronze monuments could be packed up 
very well, but iron monuments would have been very much more 
difiicult and very much more expensive to handle. When we reached 
the summit of the Rocky Moimtains and got over on the east side, the 
east 3lope, we began to use cast-iron monuments, 15 feet long, 8 feet 
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above the ground, and 7 feet in the ground, and about 5 inches thick, 
and hollow. We set them in a concrete base or foundation. 

Mx. Cooper. What was the diameter of these monuments ? 

Mr. Barnard. About 14 inches square at the base and about 6 
inches square at the top. The top was of a pyramidal shape. Each 
monument was numbered. On the aluminum bronze monuments we 
had a numbering plate set in. 

Mr. Smith. How far apart were the monuments set ? 

Mr. Barnard. West of the summit of the Rocky Mountains, about 
3 miles or less; east of the summit of the Rocky Mountains they wero 
less than 2 miles apart. The reason for having them set closer cast 
of the Rocky Mountain summit is that the boundary hne follows the 
forty-ninth parallel. It was a straight line adjoining the monuments 
already established by the commissioners of 1859 and 1860. 

Mr. Smith. What purpose are they serving ? 

Mr. Barnard. The monuments bear the date of the treaty, 
^'Canada'' on the north side and '* United States ^^ on the south side, 
and a number. 

A number of letters have been received asking if the boundary line 
had been moved 20 miles north. I do not see any reason for such 
inquiries, because these monuments are perfectly visible. 

Mr. Cline. Did you make any changes in the old boundary line 
that was established in 1859 and 1860? 

Mr. Barnard. The boundary line of 1850 and 1860 was only 
located in the valleys and along the principal streams that were 
accessible. That country was more or less inaccessible at that time, 
a kind of wilderness in fact, and it has been thought necessary to 
locate the entire line throughout. In the location of the boundary 
line made in 1901, in the making of which I was a member of the 

Earty, there were stretches of 25 miles where no attempt had ever 
een made to locate the boundary line. In doing this work, we 
foimd it a simple matter. We had to join these monuments with 
straight hnes. We were able to recover every monument placed 
there, except one at Columbia River and another one in one of the 
other streams up there. They were very good monuments, made 
of Kansas stone, 5 feet high. 

Mr. Cline. Where you lound that Une definitely marked you were 
controlled by that Hne, were you ? 

Mr. Barnard. Absolutely. We have no authority to change thte 
line in the slightest degree. At a meeting of the commissioners held 
this week, the question of a convention was considered in regard to 
certain boimdaiy lines. There are two boundary lines near the 
Grand Manan which come up and cross each other. It does not 
amount to very much. There is only about an acre of land involved. 
I presented the matter to the Secretary of State and he said he 
thought the boundary Une was entirely settled, and I told him I 
had found a place a couple of miles from the Grand Manan where 
the boundary line will have to be changed, where it comes down 
from Penobscot Bay. 

Mr. Cline. What is the Grand Manan ? 

Mr. Barnard. That is an island just off the coast of Maine which 
was in dispute for a great while, but which was finally awarded to 
Great Britain. The center of that is within 3 miles of the coast of 
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Maine, between Maine and Grand Manan Island; consequently there 
is indeterminate jurisdiction in there. 

Mr. Temple. The boundary in most cases follows the forty-ninth 
parallel ? 

Mr. Babnard. Yes, sh\ 

Mr. Temple. Were the measurements and surveys scientifically 
accurate that were made there ? 

Mr, Babnard. The measurements along the forty-ninth parallel 
west of the summit of the Rocky Mountains were never made. They 
were longitudinally determined by the difference in time in the original 
survey. Alon^ tne forty-ninth parallel east of the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains the distance was measured by chains, and we foimd 
some error in places. 

Mr. Temple. Where there is an error you do not make the boundary 
conform to the forty-ninth parallel, but follow the old boimdary ? 

Mr. Babnabd. We follow the old boundary marks. 

Mr. CooPEB. East of the Rocky Moimtains the line follows a curve? 

Mr. Babnabd. Yes ; it follows the curve of the forty-ninth parallel! 

Mr. CooPEB. And from a certain point in the Rocky Moimtains, 
where they start following this curve, it runs in a straight line down 
to the Pacific coast ? 

Mr. Babnabd. It runs in a series of straight lines between the 
monuments established by the commissioners of 1859. 

Mr. CooPEB. In a series of straight hues? 

Mr. Babnabd. Yes. In my opinion it would have been better had 
the commissioners definitely decided that matter. The way we are 
doing the work now, it is a definitely accompUshed thing. The com- 
missioners for the boundary west of the summit of the Kocky Moun- 
tains were almost forced to the conclusions which they reached. 
They said that the boundary line should consist of a series of straight 
lines joining the monuments located on the ground, and shown on the 
sheets or maps, irrespective of distance between those monuments or 
the direction of their line. Now, the way we are doing it, it is a 
definitely established thing. We go out and actually make the sur- 
veys, locate the monuments, etc., and then make our maps. It was 
said that east of the Rocky Mountains the boundary line should have 
the properties and curve of the forty-ninth parallel, and on accoimt 
of that curvature it was thought wiser to put the marks and monu- 
ments closer together east of tne Rocky Mountains than west. 

Mr. RoGEBS. What was the cost of that work? 

Mr. Babnabd. $67,000. 

Mr. RoGEBS. And for the current year about $110,000? 

Mr. Babnabd. It is $105,000 for the current year. 

Mr. RoGEBS. $67,000 was about the high-water mark up to that 
time? 

Mr. Babnabd. Oh, no. The expenditures prior to that had been 
as much as $250,000 a year, when the location of the boundary line 
in Alaska was made. That was a very expensive operation. 

Something has been said about the excessive cost of this work. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you the figures in connection with 
the cost of work on former boundary surveys. 

The Chaibman. We shall be very glad to have those figures. 
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Mr. Barnard. I will give you the expenditures by former bound- 
ary commissioners and then expenditure by present boundary com- 
missioners. 

The Chairman. Very well. 
. Mr. Barnard. First, I will give you the expenditures of the North- 
west Boundary Commissioners. That boundary extended from the 
Crulf of Georgia along the forty-ninth parallel to the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains. The work was done by United States Commis- 
sioner Archibald Campbell and His Britannic Majesty's commis- 
sioner, Col. J. S. Hawkins. The field work was done from 1857 to 
J.861. The office of the commission was in Washington, D. C, until 
1869. The commissioners' report was signed at Washington, May 7, 
I860. No report or atlas was published, but maps were filed in the 
State Department. The commissioners' report was lost. The 
length of tne boundary was 410 miles; astronomic stations established, 
83; permanent marks or monuments erected, 161, namely, stone 
obelisk at Point Roberts, 42 iron piUars 5 feet high, 3 pyramids of 
stone, 112 piles of stone, 1 mound of earth, 2 bench liiarks, making a 
t.otal in all of 161 marks or monuments. The total expenditure hy 
the United States amounted to $595,233. The cost per linear mile 
to the United States was $1,451.78. 

I wiU next give you the figures on the northern boundary. This 
boundary extended from the northwesternmost point of the Lake of 
the Woods to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. The work was 
£tone under the United States commissioner, Archibald Campbell, and 
His Britannic Majesty's commissioner, Maj. D. R. Cameron. The 
field work was done in 1872 to 1875. The office of the commission, 
for doing the work connected with the operation, was Washington, 
p. t)., until 1876. The commissioners' report was signed at Wash- 
ington, D. C, May 29, 1876. A report and an atlas were published. 
T'he length of that boundary was 897 miles. Forty-one astronomical 
stations were established. Permanent marks or monuments were 
erected as follows, namely;, iron pillars, 138; timber posts, 8; earth or 
stone mounds, 239, making a total of 382 marks or monuments. 
Yhe total expenditures by the United States were $310,000. The 
cost per linear mile to the United States was $345.60. 

I will next give you the figures for the northeastern boundary. 
This is the portion from the source of the St. Croix River to the 
St. Lawrence River. The work was done under the direction of the 
United States commissioner, Albert Smith, and His Brittanic 
Majesty's commissioner, J. B. BucknaD Estcourt. The field work 
was done in 1842 to 1846. The office work was d:)ne in Washmgtoa 
from 1846 to 1848. The commissioners^ report was signed at Wash- 
ington, June 29, 1847. An atlas of courses and distances was pub- 
^sned, but no detailed report or maps were published. The maps 
prepared by the United States section consisted of 100 sheets, which 
were destroyed by fire a few days before they were to be transmitted 
to the State Department. Photographic copies of the British set of 
maps were obtained later from London. The length of this boundary 
was 858 miles. The astronomic stations determined were 121. 
Boundary marks established were 774 iron pillars. The expendi- 
tures, 1840-1842, for the United States on preliminary surveys 
amounted to $116,301.75. The expenditures by the commission of 
the United States from 1842 to 1848 amounted to $158,813.53. The 
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total expenditures were S324, 115.23. The cost of that work per 
linear mue to the United States was $492.54. 

I will next give you the figures of the Mexican boundary, which 
extended from the mouth of the Rio Grande River to the Pacific 
Ocean. The work was d3ne under the United States commissioners, 
Col. J. W. Barlow, United States Army; Capt. D. D. Gaillard, United 
States Army; A. T. Mosman, assistant, Coast and Greodetic Survey. 
The Mexican commissioners, Jacob Blanco, Felipe VaUe, and Jos6 
Tamborrel. The field work was done in 1892 to 1895, and the office 
work in 1896. The commissioners' report was signed at Washing- 
ton, D. C, November 25, 1896. A report and atlas were published 
by the commissioners. The length of this boundary was 675 miles. 
Twenty-two astronomic stations were established and 238 permanent 
monuments were erected. The monuments were of iron or stone, 6 
feet above ground. The total expenditures on behalf of the United 
States were $265,347.88. The cost per linear mile of this work to 
the United States was $393 .1 1 . 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I will give 

fou the expendij,ures by the present boundary commissioners. Fu^t, 
will give you the expenditures and other data connected with the 
northwest boundary. This extended from the Gulf of Georgia, along 
the forty-ninth parallel to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. The 
work hr.s been done under the United States commissioner, Hon. 
O. H. Tittmann, and His Brittanic Majesty^s commissioner, W. F. 
King. The field work was done in the years 1903 to 1907, and the 
office work, at Washington, D. C, in 1911. Maps were published. 
The length of the boundary line is 410 miles. Aluminum bronze 
monuments, set in concrete foundations, were put in to the number of 
371. There were 180 triangle stations marked and determined. 
There were 200 miles of accurate levels run. There were 180 level 
bench marks established. There were 1,640 square mUes accurately 
mapped on a scale of 1 inch to a mile, ^vith 100-foot contours. The 
total expenditures by the United States were $166,143.35. The cost 
per linear mile to the United States was $405.23. 

The northern boundary. From the northwestornmost point of the 
Lake of the Woods to the summit of the Rocky Mountains, the work 
was done by the United States commissioner, Hon. O. H. Tittmann, 
from 1903 to 1915, by E. C. Barnard in 1915, and by his Brittanic 
Majesty's commissioner, W. F. King. The field work was done in 
1909 to 1913. The office work was done at Washington from 1909 to 
1914. Majps and a report are yet to be signed. The length 6f the 
boundary is 897 miles. The force has set in concrete foundations 655 
aluminum bronze or cast-iron monuments. It has marked and deter- 
mined 486 triangulation stations, run 900 miles of accurate levels, 
established 620 level bench marks, and mapped accurately 1,800 
square miles on a scale of 1 inch to 1 mile, with 100-foot, 20-foot, or 
10-foot contours. The total expenditures by the United States were 
$180,777.45. The cost per linear mile to the United States was 
$201.52. 

I will next give you the figures on the Alaskan boundary. This 
runs along the one hundred and forty-first meridian from Arctic 
Ocean to Mount St. Elias. The work was done and is being done 
under the direction of the United States commissioner, Hon. O. H. 
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Tittmann, who served up to 1915, and by myself during the year 
1915. The British commissioner was W. F. fong. The field work 
was done in 1906 to 1914. The office work was done from 1906 to 
1915. Maps were printed and signed, except six sheets. The 
length of the boundary line is 647 miles. There have been eleven 
large aluminum bronze monuments set in concrete foundations, 191 
aluminum bronze monuments set, 376 triangulation stations marked 
and determined, 3,000 square miles accuratdy mapped, on a scale of 
1 inch to 1 mile, with 100-foot contours. The total expenditures of 
the United States have been $494,818.65. The cost per linear mile 
to the United States for this work is $767.16. 

I will next give you the figures on the Alaskan boundary This 
boundary line is the coec^t boundary, known as the southeastern 
Alaskan boundary. The work was done up to 1915 under the direc- 
tion of the United States commissioner, Son. O. H. Titmann, and 
since by myseK. His Britannic Majesty's commissioner is W. F. 
King. The field work has been done from 1904 to 1914, and office 
work during the same years. Maps are in process of construction. 
The length of this boundary line is 862 miles. There have been a 
few large aluminum bronze monuments set in concrete foundations, 
a good many small aluminum bronze monuments, and some boundary 
peaks located. There have been 510 triangulation stations marked 
and determined, and 36,000 square mUes mapped on a scale of 
250^000 ; with 200-foot contours. The total expenditures on behalf 
of the United States have amounted to $239,423.91. The cost per 
linear mile to the United States for this work is $277.64. 

Mr. Rogers. Can you give us some idea of what the expenditures 
have been, in detail? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes. I have here figures from the expenditures of 
the International Boundary Commissioners for Alaska and the United 
States and Canada boimdary, excepting the Great Lakes, St. Law- 
rence River, and connecting waters, classified for the years 1903 to 
1915, inclusive. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have that. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Barnard. I will give you first the cost on the part of the 
United States of the demarcation of that part of the boundary line 
between Alaska and Canada, by southeast Alaska. The length of 
this is 862 miles. 
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SOUTHEAST ALASKA 



St'itemeni of the cost on the part of the United States to the demarcation of that part of the 
boundary line between Alaska and Canada covered by sonthenst Alaska (lengthy 862 
miles). 



Chief of party. 



Flemer, J. A . . 

Morse, F 

Office 

Leiand, O. M. 
Donn, J. M.... 
Flemer, J. A.. 
Hordem, K... 

Horse, F 

Office 

Baldwin, Q. C 
Leland, O. M. 

Donn, J. If 

Eaton, D. W.. 
Flemer, J. A., 
Hordero, R... 

Morse, F 

Office 

Leland, O. M. 
Eaton, D. W.. 
Hordem, R... 

Morse, F 

Office 

Leland, O. M. 
Eaton, D. W.. 



Year. 



1904 
1904 
1904 

1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 

1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1908 
1908 



Amount 
spent. 



14,343.02 
3,654.42 
1,286.77 



4,702.07 
1, 181. 40 

13,945.15 
694.70 

10,878.00 
7,963.04 



514.25 
9,917.11 
1,918.93 
3,2?4.83 
6,455.00 
2,721.26 
20,530.12 
2,454.93 



11,540.64 
6,096.17 
2,596.38 

24,538.27 
1,031.33 



11,978.99 
3,596.46 



Yearly ' 
total. 



S9,284.21 



39,364.36 



47,806.43 



45,802.79 



Chief of party. 



Hordem, R. 

Morse, F 

Mueller, £.. 
Office 



Morse, F 

Leland, CM. 
Eaton, D. W. 
Mueller, E . . . 
Office. 



Morse, F 

Leland, CM. 
Eaton, D. W. 
Office 



Leland, O. M. 
Eaton, D. W. 

Morse, F 

Office 



Leland, O. M. 
Eaton, D. W. 

Morse, F 

Office 



Total. 



Year. 



1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 

1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 

1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 

1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 



Amount 
spent. 



fl,983.04 

17,531.01 

544.54 

597. 14 



11,056.35 

14, 003. £2 

2, f 20. 60 

871.68 

417.07 



660.24 

11,603.03 

1,3C2.08 

464.46 



4,322.20 

2, Of 2. 76 

1,265.47 

634.71 



339.68 

7,533.23 

764.08 

103.53 



Yearly 
total. 



136,231.18 



29,560.48 

13,819.8X 

8,825.13 

8,730.52 



239,433.91 



The next figures I have cover the one hundred and forty-first 
meridian. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What does that cover ? 

Mr. Barnard. The work on the one hundred and forty-first me- 
ridian. The figures cover the cost on the part of the United States 
of the demarcation of that part of the boundary Une between Alaska 
and Canada cover bv the one hundred and forty-first meridian. The 
length of this bounaary line is 645 miles. 



Chief of party. 



Baldwin, G.C. 
Riges, Thomas 

Smith, E 

Office 

RlgKS.T 

Baldwin, G.C. 
Office 

RlRgs.T 

Baldwin, O. C. 
Office 

Riggs.T 

Baldwin, G.C. 
Office 

Rlggs,T 

Office 



Year. 


Amount 
spent. 


Yearly 
total. 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1908 
1908 
1908 

1909 
1903 
1909 

1910 
1910 
1910 

1911 
1911 


S5,940.02 

14,634.24 

593.77 

3,312.93 


$24,510.96 

41,812.24 

63,345.03 

72,009.35 
106,025.26 


27,204.83 

12,031.96 

1,975.45 


44,950.06 

17,039.64 

1,349.33 


59,307.69 

11,198.07 

1,503.59 


103,970.50 
2,054.76 





Chief of party. 



Rlggs,T 

Baldwin, A. C. 
Office 



Riggs,T 

Baldwin, A. C. 
Eaton, D.W- 
Office 



Rlggs.T 

E aid win, A. C. 
Eaton, D. W.. 
Office 



Year. 



1912 
1912 
1912 

1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 

1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 



Eaton, D.W 1915 

Total 



Amount 
spent. 



$95,849.06 

8,054.39 

354.54 



2«.<'04.65 

17,274.60 

11,803.67 

3,152.06 



4,212.25 
6,924.49 
5.0.n.37 
31351.24 



1,377.49 



Yearly 
total. 



$104,257.99 



61,040.98 



20,439.35 
1,377.49 

494,818.65 
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The next figures cover the forty-ninth parallel. I will give you the 
cost on the part of the United States of the demarcation of that part 
of the boundary line between the United States and Canada from 
the forty-ninth parallel to the Pacific Ocean. The length of this line 
is 138.5 miles. 

In the year 1909, under Mr. F. Morse, who was chief of the party, 
there was expended $1,225.87. 

In the year 1910 the work was also conducted under Mr. Morse, 
and the amount expended was $6,240.68. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What year was that ? 

Mr. Barnard. 1910. 

In 1913 the work was also done under Mr. Morse, at an expwditure 
of $1,495.62. 

The expenditures of the year 1914 amounted to $827.83. 

Mr. Rogers. Under whom was that work done ? 

Mr. Barnard. tJnder Mr. Morse. 

The next statement covers the cost on the part of the United States 
of the demarcation of that part of the boundary Une between the 
United States and Canada from the Gulf of Georgia to the north- 
westernmost point of the Lake of the Woods. The length of this line 
is 1,307.5 miles. This is on the forty-ninth parallel. One-half of the 
work was done by Canadian parties, and pne-half of it was done by 
the United States. The cost to the United States was only about 
one-half of the total of $346,920.80 expended. The United States 
expended $180,777.45. 



Chief of party. 



BwTiard, E. C. 
Sinclair, O.H. 



Barnard, E. C. 
61nclair,C.H. 
Office 



Baraard, E. C. 
Sinclair, C.H. 
Office 



Barnard, E. C. 
Sinclair, C.H. 
Office 



Oranper, F. D . 
Sinclair, C.H. 
Office 



Barnard, E.C. 
Oranper, F. D. 
Sinclair, C.H. 
Office 



Year. 



1903 
1903 

1904 
1904 
1904 

1905 
1905 
1905 



Barnard, E.C 1908 

Sinclair, C.H 

Office 



190S 
1906 

1907 
1907 
1907 

190S 
1908 
1908 

1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 



Amount 
spent. 



110,673.57 
8,502.39 



3^843.84 

23,969.52 

114.92 



35,059.95 

15,424.23 

8,280.93 



11,940.15 

9,851.29 

685.57 



1,639.27 

1,715.17 

37.65 



346.80 

4,251.91 

808.23 



617. 11 

1,818.73 

11^943.90 

4, 135. 19 



Yearly 
total. 



$19,175.96 

56,928.34 

58,765.11 

22,477.01 

3,391.99 

5,404.94 

18,414.93 



Chief of party. 



Barnard, E.C. 
Grander, F. D . 
Sinclair, C. H. 
Office 



Barnard, E.C. 
Granger, F. D. 
Sinclair, C. H. 
Office 



Barnard, E.C, 
French, O. B. 
Granger, F. D. 
Sinclair, C.H. 
Office 



Barnard, E.C. 
French. O. B.. 
Granuer, F. D . 
Sinclair, C.H. 
Office 



Martin, E.R, 
Do 



Total 



Year. 



1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 

1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 

1013 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 

1914 
1916 



Amount 
spent. 



$222. 

2,08?. 

17,579. 

2,689. 



26 
33 
76 
29 



13,067. 

2,391. 
12,966. 

2,176. 



68 
84 
94 
75 



15,873. 

1,502. 

4,627. 
12,669. 

9,830. 



13 
49 
96 
81 
93 



31,910. 

2,912. 

3,412. 
16,643. 

3,986. 



31 

24 
08 

74 
42 



869. 
4,947. 



?6 
30 



Yearly 
total. 



$22,573.64 



30,609.21 



44,504.32 



58,864.79 
889.36 

4,947.30 



346,920.80 



The next figures are those that cover the northeast boundary. The 
total amount expended on this was $145,109.65. That is the cost on 
the part of the United States of the demarcation of that part of the 
boundary line between the United States and Canada covered by the 
northeast boundary from Passamaquoddy Bay to the St. Lawrence 
River. The length of this boundary is 794 miles. 
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Chief of party. 



Baylor, J. B . . 
Office 

6aYl<>r, J. B . . 
Office 

Baylor, J. B... 
ttcGrath, J. E 
Office 

£&vlor, J. B . . 
eGFath, 7. E 
Office 

Baylor, J. B-. 
lIcGrsihi;l.% 
Office 



Year. 



1907 
1907 

190d 

1909 
1909 
1909 

1910 
1910 
1910 

1911 
1911 
1911 



Amount 
spent. 



$6,966.76 
12.61 



12,066.12 
268.75 



12,801.24 

783.85 

1,339.58 



14,725.73 

1,869.63 

871.19 



12,256.15 

2,618.23 

705.14 



Yearly 
total. 



16,979.27 
13,334.87 

14,924.67 

17,466.55 

15,579.52 



Chief of pa^. 



Baylor, J. B . . 
licQrath, J. E 
Office 



Baylor, J. B... 
McGrath, J. E 
Office 



Baylor, J. B , . 
McGrath, J. E 
Office 



McGrath, J. E 

Van Wagenen, J. H. 
Office 



Total 



Year. 



1912 
1912 
1913 

1913 
1913 
1913 

1914 
1914 
1914 

1915 
1915 
1915 



Amount 
Spent. 



14,137.44 
3,444.37 
3,184.67 



15,969.26 
2,451.37 
1,390.61 



11,840.38 
3,857.89 
1,478.49 



10,585.36 
6,C29.43 
3,455.60 



Yearly 
total. 



20,766.38 
19,811.24 
17,176.76 
20,070.39 



145,109:65 



The total amount expended between the fo?ty-nmth parallel and 
Lake Superior is $129,815.69. This is the cost on the part of the 
United States of the demarcation of that part of the boundary line 
between the United States and Canada covered by that portion of 
the boundary between the northwesternmost point of the I^ake of the 
Woods to Lake Superior. The length of this boundary line is 407 
miles. 

Mr. Babnabd. I have a recapitulation of those figures, if you gen- 
tlemen would like to have it. 

Mr. HuDDLESON. I think we ought to have that. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Barnard. Very well. 

Southeast Alaska, length in miles 862, cost to date $239,439.91. 

The one hundred and forty-first meridian-Alaskan boxmdary has a 
length of 645 miles. The cost to-date is $494,818.65. The total cost 
will be $734,258.56. 

The forty-ninth parallel, from the forty-ninth parallel to the Pacific 
Ocean, has a length of 138.5 miles and hrs cost to date $9,790. 

The forty-ninth parallel, from the Gulf of Georgia to the north- 
westernmost point of the Lake of the Woods, having a total length 
of 1,307.5 miles, has cost to date $346,520.80. 

The northeast boundary, from Passamaquoddy Bay to the St. 
Lawrence River, having a total length of 794 miles, has cost to date 
$145,109.65. 

Between the forty-ninth parallel and Lake Superior, a distance of 
407 miles, the cost to date has been $129,815,69. 

The total length of miles covered by these boimdaries is 4,154, and 
the total cost to date $1,365,894.70. ' 

Mr. Cline. What is the largest item of expenses in making surveys 1 

Mr. Barnard. The largest item of expense in making a survey is 
labor. We hav6^to employ a permanent force of 12 meii in the field. 

Mr. Cline. How many engmeers have you in the field? 

Mr. Barnard. We have 12 men in the field. The rest of the 
money goes into the employment of hands. We classify transitmen 
and levelmen as hands. We have to employ them for six months. 

Mr. Cline. Does Canada have the same number of men in their 
party ? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes. 
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Mr. Cline. Then there are in all about 24 engineers ? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes; about that. 

Mr. Cline. You have to have a conference and agree upon your 
work? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have an item in here for an office and office 
furniture. I hope the committee will not strike that out, because 
we have very great need of money for use under this head. As it is 
now, I have no authority to buy a filing case or a towel. I have an 
office now, which the superintendent has kindly assigned to me, 
opposite 180-B in the House Office Building. I have no place to 
keep records there. 

Mr. Cline. What have you done with your records? Where do 
you keep them ? 

Mr. Barnard. The records are stored in the vaults of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. Cline. Where is that ? 

Mr. Barnard. Right over here on New Jersey Avenue, opposite 
the House Office Budding. 

Mr. Tittmann, before He resigned, had steel filing cases. But Mr. 
Tittmann^s duties as commissioner are only incidental to his other 
work, as. superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. It is my 
intention to have duplicates of all these maps, and file them in Canada. 
There is great danger of having them destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Cline. Is a steel case fireproof? 

Mr. Barnard. I can not answer as to that. 

Mr. Cline. That would not be very much protection in case of fire, 
I think. 

Mr. Barnard. The Coast Survey is in a worse condition, because 
they have all their charts filed in the same building. I can not say 
whether these vaults are fireproof or not. 

Mr. Cline. Where did you say that building is? 

Mr. Barnard. It is the old Butler Building, on New Jersey Avenue, 
just opposite the House Office Building. 

Mr. (Jline. How many men does your force consist of, altogether, 
including everything ? 

Mr. Barnard. We have a permanent force of 16 men, and then we 
find it necessary to hire from 80 to 100 hands. 

Mr. Cooper. Don't you have duplicates of these maps. 

Mr. Barnard. It has been my efforts to have duplicates of every 
one of these maps made. These duplicates are to be sent to Canada 
as soon as made, and also sent to the Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. Cooper. Why ? 

Mr. Barnard. So that in case of fire, they would not be destroyed. 
In 1848 the commissioners had 100 maps ready to transmit to the 
Secretary of State. They consisted of 100 sheets and were already 
prepared. They were destroyed by fire a few days before thev were 
to be transmitted. Photographic copies of the British set oi maps 
were obtained later from London. 

Mr. Temple. You speak of these maps. Isn't this work the same 
as that which is done by the Geodetic Survey ? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Temple. Are these the same as their maps ? 

Mr. Barnard. These maps are drawn to conform with the maps of 
the Geodetic Survey. 
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Mr. Temple. The appropriation here will make just so much less 
for the appropriation for the Geodetic Survey, will it not ? 

Mr. Barnard. Exactly. You m'ght think that this work is a 
siifiple matter, but it is not. It is not a simple matter of setting 
monuments. We have that work to do in the neld, and at the same 
time we have these maps to make. 

The Chairman. How long have you been commissioner? 

Mr. Barnard. I was appointed on April 30 and took the oath of 
office on the following Monday. 

The Chairman. What had- been your connection prior to that 
time? 

Mr. Barnard. I was connected with the boundary work as chief 
topographer since 1903. Prior to that time I was detailed to the 
work of the Geodetic Survey. Prior to that time I was assistant 
topographer and geographer, and also topographer in the Geodetic 
Survey. 

Mr. Cline. What time do you go into the field ? 

Mr. Barnard. About the 15th of May, and we leave the field about 
the 15th of October. It depends on the weather conditions, of 
course. I have a party up arouad Basswood Lake measuring the 
base line. It is pretty cold up there, and not very pleasant to work. 
They have to go in there and build a log cabin and measure the line 
very accurately for a distance of 3 or 4 miles. The only time that 
place could be measured was when the lake was frozen. The work 
has to be done with a tape, and a very uniform measurement can be 
obtained in this manner. 

Mr. Rogers. May I refer back to your statement that to some 
extent at least each Government is depend 3nt upon the good faith 
of the other in the laying: of the boundary lines ? Is that d?pend?nce 
a matter of economy, or is it considsred a sufficient safeguard to have 
the work inspected after it is done ? 

Mr. Barnard. I think it is economical, and I believe it is absolutely 
safe. 

Mr. Rogers. Of course, it is very important that there should be 
no opportunity later by either Government to question the details 
of the work which has been done. You do not think this would give 
a loophole along that Une ? 

Mr. Barnard. No, I do not. In addition, these commissioners 
go into the field and determine for themselves. Last summer, for 
instance, Dr. King, the British commissioner and myself visited 
the parties twice. A condition arose where an island was lost, that 
is, an island which was shown in the old treaty could not be found, 
it had disappeared; and on that hinges the question of where that 
line is. I have no doubt we will get that settled amicably. 

Mr. Rogers. Have you the power to determine where the Ime 
should be? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes, sir. The treaty says that the line drawn by 
these commissioners shall be the boundary line. 

Mr. Rogers. Have you had any disputes? 

Mr. Barnard. No. I think Mr. Tittmann's relations with the 
British commissioner were very pleasant, and my relations with him 
have been very pleasant. 

Mr. Cooper. You say the sm^vej^ing parties surveyed territory 
contiguous to the boundary line. Did you use the triangulation ? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes. 
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Mr. CoopUb. And then what? 

Mr. Barnard. The triangulation forms the basis of control for 
your executing the topographical work. If it is necessary to make an 
mterpolation m between the old boundary marks^ they are joined by 
the transit line and the distance measured, and tnen you get a 
straight line. Then everything is located on the topographical map. 

Mr. Cooper. Then do the commissioners get together? I want 
you to detail the wocedure of actually locating a monument. 

Mr. Barnard. Where there is some location to be joined, as along 
the forty-ninth parallel, there was a United States representative 
with the Canadian party and a Canadian representative with the 
United States party. 

Mr. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Barnard. Then the work was examined afterwards. Now 
we go into the field) and the first thing we do is to find the marks. 
These old marks are joined by the distances mecsured between them. 
If the distance is more than 2 miles, it means a new monument must 
be erected and a locatidn for a monument made. The place for the 
erection of a monument is determined and the monument ferected. 
In the meantime, a line is being run from the nearest bench mark 
and accurate elevations determined. Then the topographer goes to 
work, and from the location of thbse points on the plane — evenrthing 
is done on the plane-table sheet — he sketches the contours and locates 
these marks, such as I show you here on this sheet [indicating]. 
After that, new nomument sites are located. That completes the 
field work. Then we go ahead with the work on maps. We make 
the maps so that they will show exactly the boundary line and the 
marks or monument erected, elevatio:"iS above sea level, the triangu- 
latidn, etc. That is the method of procedure. We put up perma- 
nent marks or monuments and make these maps to conform to what 
the actual situation is there. That map is submitted to the commis- 
sioners, who, from the old treaty maps, will actually draw the bound- 
ary line through the lakes. By referring to these maps at any future 
time, we can determine just where to find these monuments, and 
then we can go out in the field and fird the monuments themselves. 
These maps are a permanent record of the boimdary, and the monu- 
ments are permarently located flo-^g the bour^daries. 

In running the boundary line through the lakes, the matter is not 
quite so simple. Suppose this table was a lake. This edge of the 
table represents one side of the lake and this other side of the table 
represents the other side of the lake. We determine the points 
waere the boundary line is at this point [indicating] and at this 
point [indicating], and then join these two points by straight lines. 
A bDundary line consists of a series of straight lines, ratncr than 
curved lines. That is to say, knowing the distance from this monu- 
ment to that monument, that locates the boundary absolutely. 

Mr. Cooper. You mean these are the margins of the lake? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. You know the distance of the straight lines there 1 

Mr. Barnard. Yes; you run it out by straight Imes. 

Mr. Temple. In locating the monuments, what margin of error 
is tolerable ? 

Mr. Barnard. Along the forty-ninth parallel west of the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains, where we were locating a new line 25 miles 
long, we said the monuments must be within a toot of that true line, 
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because that was determinable; and that is about as close as you 
can get it. 

Mr. Cooper. I should think so. 

Mr. Barnard. Along the summit east of the Rocky Mountains 
they are a good deal closer than a foot. 

Mr. Cooper. Of what does a mountain party consist? 

Mr. Barnard. It consists of a responsible man, with three or four 
helpers. 

Mr. Cooper. The Canadians had a representative with your party 
and you had a representative with the Cfanadian party ? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. That is, the two worked together ? 

Mr. Barnard. No. The Canadian, had a representative with us, 
and we had a representative with the Canadian party. That is the 
way we did all along the forty-ninth parallel. 

Mr. Rogers. You spoke of concrete being 3 feet below the surface; 

Mr. Barnard. It goes 3 feet below the surface. 

Mr. Rogers. I had occasion to have some concrete work put in, 
and I was told that it ought to be 4^ or 5 feet below the surface. Of 
course, we do not have the same severity of climate, and that might 
make some difference. I was told that it ought to be 4^ to 5 leet 
below the surface in order to insure the permanency of the concrete. 

Mr. Barnard. I think perhaps that may be advisable. It depends 
upon the soil. In the swamps m Minnesota, near the lakes, we went 
down 6 feet, and still the monument tilted, because it was near a 
railroad track, and it was practically a marsH everywhere, and the 
monument tilted under the vibration through that mud, pushing the 
monument over. We straig:htened it up and placed several layers of 
rock around it, and tamped it well; and it is believed that will hold it 
in shape. 

I have a number of photographs here, which it may interest the 
committeemen to see. There is the boundary monument, which is 
at the head of a stream in Maine. [Photographs exhibited.] 

The Chairman. Please explain the changes that are proposed in 
the text of the bill. 

Mr. Barnard. Gentlemen, I introduced the word '' salary '^ for 
the reason that when I was appointed commissioner there was no 
salary provided. Mr. Tittmann didn't receive any salary. He was 
also Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the work 
he performed as commissioner yvas only incidental. I was told by 
the disbursing officer that I could not draw any salary, but I had the 
matter put up to the comptroller, and he decided that I could draw 
a salary. However, gentlemen, 1 think the text of the bill should 
be made clear on that point, and a salary appropriated for. 

The Chairman. Why was there a question about that? 

Mr. Barnard. The question arose, I suppose, because Mr. Titt- 
mann, as Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, was not 
receiving any salary as commissioner 

The Chairman. Mr. Tittmann didn't receive any salary as com- 
missioner ? 

Mr. Barnard. No. 

The Chairman. He had been acting as commissioner, hadn't he? 

24802—16 2 
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Mr. Babnabd. Yes. The disbursiiig officer said, however, that I 
could not receive any salary. I took the matter up with the comp- 
troller, and got it through. 

The ChaibmAlN. Dr. Tittmann resigned his office, and then the 
two positions which he occupied were separated ? 

Mr. Babnabd. Yes. 

Mr. Habbison. You only hold one office ? 

Mr. Babnabd. Yes; the commissionership. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Was the salary fixed by law ? 

Mr. Babnabd. No. The word ''salary^' was not in the bill. That 
is what I am asking now, that it be placed in the bill. The matter 
was taken up with the comptroller and he ruled on it. 

Mr. HuD0LESTON. What is the salary asked for ? 

Mr. Babnabd. $5,000. I also asked for an appropriation to pay 
the necessary fees for an attorney. It is necessary to have an 
attorney to represent the United States. 

The Chaibman. Why did the President think it wise to separate 
these two offices and to have two men instead of one ? 

Mr. Babnabd. Gentlemen, the treaty says, '' an expert geographer," 
but the reason for my appointment was that I had been associated 
with the work for 12 years, and the work could not well be done by a 
man who was entirely unfamihar with the situation. The disadvan- 
tage of appointing such a man would be very -great.' I think I was 
appointed because of my long connection with the work and my 
thorough famiUarity witn it. When Mr. Tittmann resigned, I know 
he recommended me," and I think I was appointed because of my 
thorough famiharity with the work. Also my pleasant relations 
with his Britannic Majesty's commissioner was, I think, taken into 
consideration. That was a feature. 

The Chaibman. Didn't those reasons apply to Mr. Jones also ? 

Mr. Babnabd. I do not think Mr. Jones is conversant with the 
boundary matters. I might say, although it may be conceit, that I 
beheve in one man devotmg his entire time to the work of boundarv 
commissioner. There is enough to do to keep a man busy. I thint 
if one man devotes his entire time to it the work will be completed 
at an earlier date than it would otherwise be. I think it wiU be com- 
pleted earlier than it would under the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survev, who can give only such time as he can afford to spare from 
his other duties. 

The Chaibman. Dr. Tittmann could not, of course, devote his 
entire time to tbis work. 

Mr. Babnabd. No; Dr. Tittmann handled the office in a very 
competent manner, but, oif course, it goes without saying that a man 
who superintends the work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey is a 
very busy man. This boundary work was a mere incident to his 
other work. It was like the details of some of the offices within the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, like the Hydrographic Office, etc. 

The Chaibman. Could he visit the neld lorces ? 

Mr. Babnabd. Not very well, although, I think, Mr. Tittmann 
did make a visit to some of the parties. He never visited my party. 
I believe he ihade some trips up in Maine, and I know he went to 
Alaska. I believe that a more critical examination of the work in 
the fi^eld is a good thing. I know it keeps the work up. Last summer 
I visited a party in Maine and I know I increased tne output about 
25 per cent. I do not think I saved any money, but I increased the 
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output, and hxirried the work along. I intend to visit the party every 
year, and I think that is the disposition of Dr. King, also ; so we can 
see just what is being done, and can see the difficulties of the work. 

Tne Chairman. You could spend a good deal of time with the field 
forces, couldn't you ? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes. We spend a month or two. 

Gentlemen, I think there should be a substantial monument at the 
Alaskan boimdary. I think it ought to be 15 or 20 feet high, and to 
stand there where it will mark the place where Alaska begins. 

Mr. Cooper. Is there nothing there now 1 

Mr. Barnard. There is a small iron monument 4 feet high. I 
think it would be a good thing to have a substantial monument put 
up there, 20 or 25 feet high. 

Mr. Cline. In regard to '' surveyors, computers, draftsmen, and 
clerks,'' including ^' the salaries of the commissioner and the necessary 
engineers, surveyors, draftsmen, computers, and clerks in the field 
and at the seat of government, rental of offices at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, expense of printing and traveling and other ex- 
penses," what do you mean by ''other expenses" ? 

Mr. Barnard. I copied that language from Mr. Tawney's bill, 
and I think we ought to have the same provisions in connection with 
this boundary line. 

Mr. Cline. I am trying to find out just what you are going to spend 
.the money for under the head of ''other expenses." 

Mr. Barnard. "Other expenses" will cover items that will come 
up from time to time in connection with the question of claims for 
timber cut in cutting through any section of this work. That is, 
where we have to cut through timber in running lines. I have 
just this morning received a claim, through the Canadian com- 
missioner, from a Canadian claimant, making claim for timber 
destroyed. We have to pay those claims. They seem to be a 
little more strict about it over on the Canadian side than they do on 
this side; but they have to be paid. 

Then we have to have a good many forms printed, and there is 
some printing in connection with all kinds of stationery required in 
the work. 

The rental of offices — ^I hav.e already explained that item. I think 
there ought to be some provision made for an office. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where is your office now ? 

Mr. Barnard. In a room opposite 180B in the House Office 
Buildii^. 

The Chairman. You are just there by sufferance ? 

Mr. Barnard. I am there just hj sufferance; yes, sir. The 
superintendent put me in there, but with the understanding that I 
would get out the 1st of July. 

Mr. Harrison. What do these timber claims amount to ? 

Mr. Barnard. Very small. 

Mr. Harrison. About what ? 

Mr. Barnard. Oh, less than $200. 

Mr. Temple. They occur on both sides of the Une ? 

Mr. Barnard. On both sides of the line, yes; but they seem to be 
more insistent upon their rights on the Canadian side. The claims 
are not very large. 
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Mr. Harrison. How wide are these lanes you cut through in 
running your Unes ? 

Mr. Barnard. From 4 to 6 feet, usually. 

Mr. Cline. As I understand it, you desire to have the Congress 
vest in you the authority to settle these claims without going back 
to the State Department ? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes, sir; I think it would relieve me of a great deal 
of embarrassment and annoyance. I have handled the claims on 
the United States^ side, gentlemen, and it is very embarrassing not 
to have the authority to settle these. A case will arise where a man 
claims $45 for timber cut, when it is only worth $15. 

Mr. Cline. The intention is to make a short cut to settlement? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. The reason you include ''necessary engineers" is 
because the other language did not include engineers ? 

Mr. Barnard. I wanted to give them the designation of enrineers. 

Mr. Smith. Would it not be better for you to hav e y our office up 
where this work is being done than to have it here at Washington ? 

Mr. Barnard. No; I think not, for the reason that there is a great 
deal of office work going on all the time, even after the field work is 
completed, and the computers are kept here permanently. The 
records are all here. The loss of any of tnese records would be a very 
serious matter, and I think they should be housed in safe quarters. 
It is to be hoped that the State Department may be able to provide 
accommodations within a year or so. I understand they are asking 
for additional accommodations. Mr. Carr told me that. 

The Chairman. I beUeve you wanted to give us some maps. 

Mr. Barnard. Yes, sir; I have some maps here. 

Mr. Harrison. '^And other expenses" is intended to include only 
these claims for cut timber ? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes, sir. These are maps along the forty-ninth 
parallel west of the Rocky Mountains. These show the countries — 
Canada and the United States. It then shows the States; it shows 
the counties; it shows the townships; and then the section. Be- 
sides that it shows all the roads, railroads, and trails; all the houses 
existing at the time of the survey; streams, lakes, ponds, and the 
physical features of the country. It also shows the monuments — 
the new monuments and the old monuments. These here [indi- 
cating] are all the original monuments, and the other sheet you will 
see snows the intermediate monuments. There is one here [mdi- 
cating]. It also shows the timber. These lines here [indicating] 
cross the glacier. 

Mr. Cooper. This is work that the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
would have to do? 

Mr. Barnard. Decidedly. 

Mr. Cooper. After the engraving each of these has the same rank 
as the original ? 

Mr. Barnard. By the certification here, yes. The original copies 
are filed with the Department of State. 

Mr. Cooper. The original is filed with the Department of State? 

Mr. Barnard. Yes. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, February 8, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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